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AN IRISH BATTLE, BY A SUBALTERN. 

In the summer of 182—, a young officer of a 

‘yegiment quartered in the south of Ireland, was 
ee to take command of a detachment some 
miles from the town where his corps was stationed. 
Having sent off his baggage early in the morning, 
he proceeded on fvot to a village beautifully situ- 
-- oa the majestic river which runs, breaking 
aie tannmerable lakes of various extents, from 
‘Jeitrim south, and finds its way to the Atlantic, 
after passing the military station of Athlone, dash- 
ing and roaring through the bridge of Episcopal 
Killaloe, and bathing the classical walls of Limer- 
jck. On its margin, a few miles north of the latter 
town, Jay the village of Castle ; and two miles 
further up the stream, a smaller hamlet, where the 
Subaltern was to be quartered. It had been an 
important pass in the olden time, and boasted of 
asubstantial stone bridge over the river Shannon. 
Within a mile of one another were the confines of 
three counties, and here often had the rival fac- 
tions of the Coffeys and Rieskavallas met in des- 
gene conflicts, which had kept alive a hatred in- 
ited from father to son, and existing from ages 
béfore Catholic and Protestant had learned to ren- 
deruseless the blessings of fertility bestowed by 
‘Providence on their native land. 

Such scenes were unknown in the neighbouring 
village of Castle , where a numerous and 
wealthy gentry constantly resided, and to which, 
in the summer time, many families from Limerick 
resorted for their amusement, though nominally 
todrink of a spa, not quite so well known as the 
hot springs of Mallow. 

On our Subaltern arriving at Castle , the 
chief scene of his amusement for the next five 
months, he inquired his way to his detachment, 
which shall be called O’Hanlon’s Bridge. He was 
told he might proceed thither in a cot,—anglict, a 
flat-bottomed, narrow kind of canoe,—and imme- 
diately hired one, together with a pair of stout 
natives, salmon-fishers, poachers, and drunken va- 
gabonds. He was soon Jaunched into the midst 
of a turbulent rapid, roaring and dancing between 
rocks of various dimensions, and occasionally ren- 
dered deep by salmon wears projecting across the 
stream. The boatmen stemmed the enormous 
weight of water by means of two poles shod with 
iron, having placed themselves one at each end of 
the boat, and their passenger in the centre. The 
man in the stern urged her on with his pole, 
miiding her at the same time with admirable 

skill, till, having extended himself to his full 
‘stretch, his companion, who was prepared, fixed 
‘his pole firmly among the stones at the bottom, 
caught the boat from him, and held her fast till 
‘the first man was ready to renew his effort ; and 
they continued thus alternately poling for about a 
‘mile and a half, when they reached what they 
ealled the lake, in contradistinction to the rapids, 
though it was, in fact, the broad Shannon running 
through some flat meadow land, crossed by a 
bridge of twelve arches, at one end of which stood 
large ruined house. This was the military wan- 
Merer’s new tarrying-place ; he landed close to the 
tered building, which he found had been a 
el, till burned by the faction opposed to its 
occupier. 
«The village, if such it could be called, consisted 
“of one wide street of about fifty eabins, in a line 
with the bridge, on the other side of which were 
to be seen a few more cottages, together with an 





extensive stone building which had the appear- 
ance of a barrack, having been built for the ac- 
commodation of the mounted Police, though no 
longer occupied by that body. The barrack 
where the army was quartered, wore a still more 
questionable shape. It was on a rising ground, at 
the end of the main street, and facing the bridge, 
with a hillock rising steeply behind it, round the 
base of which ran a road, leading at the distance 
of a mile to the mail-coach road from Limerick to 
Dublin. It had been a Bridewell, and still had 
the appearance of great strength ; the lower win- 
dows being grated and the walls built solidly of 
stone, though the old inhabitants of the village 
remembered when the Rieskavallas encamped for 
three days and nights on the summit of the little 
hill behind it, armed with muskets, and fought 
over the ground where the present barrack stood. 

The officer was directed to a small public- 
house, in the centre of the village, for information 
as to his future proceedings; a cottage belonging 
to its landlord, which stood next to the public- 
house, was pointed out as his lodging, and here he 
was quickly installed by the aid of his servant 
and Mr. St. Lawrence’s two active, good-humoured 
daughters. 

Some days were spent by the Subaltern in 
settling himself, and in ascertaining the nature of 
the surrounding county, and making inquiries as 
to the duties of detachment, to which he had hi- 
therto been a stranger. 

About a fortnight after bis arrival, he was in- 
formed that on the Monday following a fair was 
expected ; but the magistrate who mentioned this, 
assured him they had ascertained there was no 
probability of a meeting between the factions. 

Had the officer been as well acquainted as he 
afterwards became, with Irish fairs, he would by 
no means have taken for granted that this infor- 
mation was accurate; as he found by experience, 
that, when the Magistrates expected a fight, it sel- 
dom took place, and vice versd. 

On the fatal Monday morning, he was awakened 
at an early hour by the bellowing of oxen and ma- 
nifold bleating of sheep, mingled with the harmo- 
nious sounds proceeding from countless heads of 
grunters. A detachment of the latter animals had 
been penned up in the angle formed by the porch 
of his cottage and the portion of wall which con- 
tained his bed-room window, so that he had the 
full benefit of their neighbourhood, and had an 
opportunity of remarking the genuine Irish impro- 
vidence of their owner, who forced his swine into 
this comfortable spot, although wellaware that it was 
overlooked by one who possessed the power, and, 
doubtless, the inclination, to expel the intruders ; 
their dislodgment was quickly effected by means of 
a sentry. After breakfast he walked out to see 
the humours of the day; pigs, sheep, oxen, and 
horses, in a dense throng, filled the whole street, 
along the sides of which were ranged booths and 
tents. 

Here a canny North Countryman from Bel- 
fast puffed his ribbons and ‘expanded his female 
headgear to the delight of the sprightly daughters 
of Eve who swarmed round the tempting board ; 
not one of whom departed, till she had obtained 
the promised fairing from some gallant friend 
among the. Boys. 

Near the Belfast merchant, stood a stout, good- 
looking woman, in a cart full of new felt hats, 
with one on her head, and brandished in her 
mighty arms a dozen more,—the cheapest and 





best ever sold in the village of O’Hanlon’s 
Bridge. 

Further on was a sickly creature, with her 
child, poking over a large pot which tumed and 
smoked with a savoury odour, while the few 
turfs which smouldered beneath it were often 
pushed together by the bare feet of the cook, who 
ever and anon drove into the pot a huge iron 
fork which might have rivalled a hay-prong for 
weight and massiveness, and drew forth now a leg 
of mutton, now an aitch-bone of beef, which she 
shook under the noses of the hungry multitude. 

But the gayest scene of the fair was found in 
Billy St. Lawrence’s tap-room. Many were the 
loaves ‘of bread divided by Mary’s fair hands, and 
Bess, decked in her brightest attire, was occupied 
from morn till dewy eve in concocting, with the 
skill of a professor, jug after jug of the drink 
in which Paddy most delights. Towards three 
o’clock, the fair appeared to be thinning, and 
every thing was quiet. Not one broken head had 
yet been heard of: the business of the day was 
over, the cattle sold and driven off by the pur- 
chasers, after paying the duty on their bargains 
to the sovereign elected for the day. Under these 
circumstances, the soldiers were permitted to 
relax in their vigilance, and scatter themselves 
through the then remnant ofthe morning’s multi- 
tudé. Their officer stood at his own dvor watch- 
ing a countryman who had indulged too long in 
the whisky jug, and whom no persuasions, nor 
even a considerable degree of force, applied by 
his wife, could direct on the road homewarls. 

But here the agreeable part of the day’s amuse- 
ments seemed likely to terminate; the Serjeant 
of Police, stationed in the village, was seen hurry- 
ing towards the Subaltern, his face big with im- 
portant tidings, and grasping his caraliine with its 
bayonet fixed. 

‘Sir,’ said Serjeant Johnston, a little active 
Armagh man, ‘I think there will be a fight. 
The Coffeys are wheeling.’ 

‘Wheeling, Johnston, what the devil do you 
mean? I never saw quieter people in my life.’ 

‘Oh! Sir, there they come, don’t you see them 
wheeling? That is defying the Rieskavallas.’ 

And, on casting his eyes on the road, an assem- 
blage of people were seen brandishiny their clubs, 
and shouting their war-cry of ‘ Here’s a Coffey.’ 

Presently they rushed down the street, led by a 
few of their most daring boys, leaping and yelling 
like madmen. Women, children, and a few men, 
were seen scattering away from the skirts of the 
herd, and taking refuge from the approaching 
storm in the houses and gardens composing the 
village. The Coffeys were suffered to traverse 
without opposition the whole distance from the 
barracks to the bridge; while the Subaltern, 
having promised to assist the valorous serjeant 
and his two police, proceeded to collect his men 
and draw up under arms in front of their barrack, 
leaving a corporal and three privates.to protect it. 
Here he waited till some outrage might appear to 
require his interference. He had ascertained from 
the police-men, that no magistrate resided nearer 
than five miles, and had despatched a messenger 
tosummon him. In the mean time, the Rieska- 
vallas, who were to the full as fierely inclined to 
the combat as their rivals, though fewer in num- 
ber, had assembled in a cabin, the window of 
whieh enabled them to see the triumphant pro- 
gress of their foes; and, their fury being raised at 
the sight, they proposed to attack them as they 
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returned through the street, » As soon agthis.des- 
perate resolution was t:ken, they placed. them- 


selves in the narrow passages between the cabins,’ 


arming themselves with the large stones plenti- 
fully scattered around, and which had probably 
been the cause that this village was so frequently 
selected as the scene of such disgraceful affairs. 

No sooner was this disposition for battle ob- 
served, than the serjeant announced it as his opi 
nion, that, when the Coffeys wheeled back, they 
would be attacked.- Upon this the detachment 
was put in motion by its officers, and marched 
down into the very centre of the intended scene 
of action. But the factions seemed to be utterly 
careless of the proximity of the small party of 
military. Presently, the mob of Coffeys was seen 
returning ; they had discovered the hostile inten. 
tions of the opposing faction ; and, instead of the 
riot and confusion of their first passage through 
the village, a dead silence reigned in the crowd, 
the inhabitants had shut their doors and barred 
their windows, and appeared horror-stricken at 
the idea of the bloody scene that was so shortly 
to be enacted. 

The Rieskavallas now issued in dense bodies 
from their covers, uniting in one sojid mass in 
the centre of the causeway. Not a few had sticks ; 
but their most fatal weapon was found to be the 
stones, of half a pound weight, with which the 
gro ind was encumbered. 

The two parties came in contact in a few 
moments, and appeared, at first, to melt into one 
another; but quickly the bicker of the shillelagh 
was heard, and the weighty clubs were seen 
meving against the sky, over the heads of the 
cumbatants. A shriek now and then burst from 
the centre of the crowd; but none, except a 
s} ectator accustomed to such affairs, could have 
d:emed that any thing serious was going on. By 
siow degrees the combatants seemed to separate, 
as their blows fell harmless from their being 
wecged so closely together. When they hud 
o oened for a few yards’ space, the mischief already 
core was seen in the prostrate bodies of seven or 
eiglit men, lying senseless on the ground where 
the fight began ; over them the uninjured of both 
piriies fought with unmitigated fury, discharging 
volleys of stones ; and, wherever a man fell from 
his hurts, taking care to direct their missiles with 
the greatest inveteracy, both for the purpose of 
iuflicting, if possible, a deadly blow on the. re- 
cumbent enemy, and to prevent his being carried 
off by his friends. At the head of the Coffey 
party fought a desperate-looking man, with one 
eye extinguished in some former fray. He had 
been a priest, and from his scandalous conduct had 
fallen under the censure of his bishop, and become 
w hat was called in the country a silenced priest. 
This hero seemed to be the grand agitator of the 
whole riot, and combated with furious energy ; 
men continued te fail at intervals, or struggled on, 
while their faces were completely demolished by 
the blows they received; stones flew ina thick 
hail, when the officer, deeming that the affair was 
becoming serious, determined to interpose, and 
seize on the ringleaders ; the word ‘ Quick march’ 
was rapidly followed by ‘ Prepare to charge,’ and 
‘ Charge ;’ and, with the rattle of the firelocks, 
the animosity of the combatants turned itself 
against military interference. The officer con- 
ducted his party directly towards the priest, and 
became immediately exposed to showers of stones 
from both parties. He persevered, however, aud 
by main force seized on the clerical rioter, and 
lodged him in the black-hole. The factions, de- 
termined to rescue the prisoner, niade an attack 
on the party, close to their barrack ; and, so des- 
perate was the assault, that it became necessary to 
fire in self-defence, The first discharge, which 
was awfully fatal, effected a complete rout, while, 
through the flying multitude, the police serjeant 
and his myrmidons urged their way, making pri- 
soners the most active leaders. Ina moment, the 
village, which had been thronged with peuple, 
was, apparently, as. empty'as adesart; and dead 





Silencerreigned, in place: of the:shout and exeera- 
tion-of victor and vanquished: About ten bodies 
lay in front of the detachment, some'still and life- 
less, otherswrithing in ‘the death agony; while 
the black-hole under the barracks ‘vas filled with, 
wounded prisoners who. had suffered in the, fray 
between the factions. Ofthe military, fortunately, 
no one was seriously injured ; a few firelocks were 
broke and a bayonet .or, two, wrested).off the 


muzZles of the pieces. Shortly after: the disap-.’ 


pearance of the mob, a magistrate arrived, and the 

risoners were examined ; most of them were al- 
owed to depart, having, apparently, suffered stiffi- 
ciently ; many were already attended by their wives 
or sweethearts, who had washed their wounds, 
and stipplied them with whiskey, the ‘ sovereignest 
thing on earth,’ in an Irishman’s estimation, 
for bruises external or internal asthe case may, be. 
Those who had been seen to attack the military, 
and the blind priest among the number, were 
marched under an escort of police to Nenagh 
Bridewell, there to await their’ fate; and ‘the 
Magistrate departed, leaving the Subaltern to tis 
reflections. Such a ‘slaughter as'‘he had com- 
mitted would, doubtless, have occasioned a great 
sensation in England. But here things were dif- 
ferent: the affair, was reported,to his. commanding 
officer, and the friends of the deceased carried off 
the bodies without any ceremony; no further no- 
tice was taken of the affray, as it found its way into 
but few country papers, and, though copied into 
the English journals, was’ probably disbelieved. 
One or two of the stain were natives of O’Hanlon’s 
Bridge,—individuals known ‘to the Subaltern,— 
and their wakes were held in the village the same 
night ; the sound of the heening long rung in his 
ears. He remained about four months after 
this event in his quarters, but, never was an at- 
tempt made at a fight during his stuy. The 
friends of the dead, though they exacted bitter 
vengeance from tie opposite faction, never seemed 
to blame the officer; they Said, indeed, that it was 
very wrong to resist the army ; and the inypossi- 
bility of opposing with success a military force 
appeared strongly fixed on their minds. 

ENSIGN STARLIGHT, 





REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


MEMOIRS OF THE DUKE OF ROVIGO. 


Memoirs of the Dike of Rovigo, 4th Volume of the Eng- 
lish edition, dnd 6th and 7th of the French edition. 
Colburn, 1828. 

WE return, for the fourth.and last time, to ‘The 
Memoirs of the Duke of Rovigo.’ In parting with 
a person who has given us some amusement’ and 
some instruction, but whose facts we have had oe- 
~asion to dispute, and with whose opinions we have 
scarcely ever had the good fortune to agree, it 
is worth while, before we proceed to the imme- 
diate contents of the present volume, to allude to 
those parts of the entire work, in which we have 
looked upon M. Savary’s labours with satisfaction, 
And, first and principally, we feel the utmost. to- 
lerance for a great part of our author’s allusions 
to himself, because what he has said in the early 
parts of his history about his own doings is most 
of it true, and all of it natural. The Duke of 
Rovigo was an able officer in the first war of the 
revolution, in Egypt, at,Marengo, andat/Austerlitz. 
He displayed no ordinary talent as Ambassa- 
dor at the Court of Alexander. He performed 
eminent services at the Battle of Friedland, and 
finally, was for a short time Commander-in-Chief 
of the French forces in Spain. So long as the 
Duke of Revigo describes these events to us— 
while he recounts with satisfaction all the brilliant 
manoeuvres that he employed to procure the capi- 
tulation of the city of Hameln—the miracles which 
he wrought at Friedland, while charging, at the 
head of the fusileers of the Guard, the hostile 
battalions—while he talks of his zeal in his diplo- 
matic missions, we impose silence upon our critical 
propensities ; for it is human nature. to dwell with 





; aspen dhe events which have Jaid the 
undation ef our: reputation, » and these evens, 
are the fousdation of; M. Savary’s,:/ Hs sree after 
the battle of Hameln. that he wad raised ¢0 thei 
nity of Grand Aigle of the Legion, of Honouns, " 

was after the Battle of Friedland that he was ma 
Duke of Rovigo,; and it was, as a recompense far 
the talents which he displayed in his misionase 
Alexander, to the Prince of Peace, and the Canga, 
of Escoiquez, that he was promoted ; to sucgeed, 
Fouché as Minister of Police. 
It is also characteristic of human. nature fo 
one.to take no pleasure in a man on whose spoils) 
he subsists. The Dake of Rovigo’s hatred:‘fop, 
his predecessor Fouché, is open and sincere : ‘he! 
attacks him in his memoirs, and makes him;tod: 
gether with Talleyrand, the seape-goat of ‘allthe; 
mishaps and ‘catastrophes which weakened the, 
power of the modern Alexander. » We: haveing: 
wnind to quarrel with Savary for his attaeks upon): 
those two individuals. Most ‘assuredly, «Fouché! 
of horrible :nemory, famous for the cruel energg:. 
with whieh he spoke on the: trial of Louis XML) 
hut-still more notorious for his. sanguinvry:rom), 
duct on the banks of the Leire, and on thetwallg/ 
of Lyons, and whom those memorable words edi 
dressed to the inhabitants of La Nieve, -are:-sifie> 
cient to make execrable, ‘ Let devastation triumph’ 
over humanity! Let us have the courage to march, 
to liberty over the bodies of the slain:’—that samer, 
Fouehé has a claim to our profoundest: detestes,! 
tion. And so has Talleyrand ; the apostate, in-., 
triguing and rapacious prelate, of. whom Luciea: 
Buonaparte used to say, that -‘ no. conspiragyo, 
could be found with-which his name was not cons) 
nected.” Nor have we avy inclination to reproachsiy 
Savary, when he consigns to infamy» the ondme:; 
of the Duke of Ragusa, whose’ defection, ,iity 
1814, was followed. by the taking’ \of* Paris,! op): 
whea he condemns the desertion of the menys. 
whom, as Berthier, for instance; Napoleon hag 
loaded with honours and wealth. is } 
But we cannot suppress our indignation, «wheal 
the Duke of Rovigo, the everlasting apologist of hie) 
master, attempts to justify the assassination of the 
Due d’Enghien ; when he would-exeuse the frahdsi’ 
practised on the House of Spain; when he lauds: 
the police, of which he was the head, and gave hits 
sanction to its atrocities ; and when he calumniates: 
characters so honourable as those of Bernadottey» 
Carnot, and Lafayette, and that because they 
did not, like him, carry their obedience: to fana 
ticism, or their devotion to folly. Bermadotte) 
who was opposed to the affair of the 18th Brit’ ’ 
maire, was a perpetual censor resisting the ‘ait’ 
bition of Napoleon: Carnot, to whose genins the ° 
republican armies owed the achievement of their, 
victories, stood alone, among. the Members rn 
the Tribunate, in his vote against the Consulship 
for life; and he alone opposed himself.-to thes 
establishment of the Imperial Monarchy, of whith 
he was the constant, enlightened, and courageous! 
adversary: Lafayette, ever faithful to liberty; wat" 
the first who, after the Battle of Waterloo;:and on 
the morning 6f the very day in which Savary ad 
vised Napoleon to dissolve the Chambers’ and fe 
sume the Dictatorship, dared, from ‘the tribtine pf 
the Chamber of Deputies, to insist on HH Re 
manence of the Chamber, and then on the abdt,, 
cation of Buonaparte.. These ais Tr ee 
triotic actions are stigmatised as crimes in,We 
Memoirs of Rovigo; but, in our eyes, they. are 
virtuous actions,—actions of. which, our hes 
afford but too few examples,—emanations,i@ 
that civil courage which it is somewhat) m@es 
difficult to attain, than to lead a charge of vavalty™ 
on the plains of Friedland. out 
* 7 te 2100p 
The characters who continually pass and repass 
in the ‘Memoirs of the Duke de Royigo,’ and, 
particularly in this the last volume, are the herog}, 
of the new Epic—the great Napoleon,—a, may 
who .was of different. iowa from: the». hera-dbs 
any —— story; a —e warrior, wlio" 
iraised from .obseurity; acquired ,. two, erowsB; 
commanded twenty nations, and died abandoned 
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8 rock,—his faithful Pylades; Savary, the 
Minister of Police, whom England did not: permit 
 secompany his unhappy friend in his voyage 
yd his exile ;—lastly, Talleyrand, and Fouché, the 
U of the poem. 
itis sufficiently proved by the fourth volume 
ofthe ‘Memoirs’ before us, that it was the 
of these men which facilitated the re- 
qm of the Bourbons in 1814 and 1815. In 
, 1814, when the Emperor left Paris, that 
ie might go and defend the French territory, 
Tdlayrand was appointed by Napoleon a Member 
the Council of Regency. Since 1808, he had 
atertained a secret hatred against his master. 
from the very beginning of his disasters, he 
boured i him ; entered into communica- 
iogwith the Bourbons, who, resting all their 
hopes on him, intoxicated him with fallacious 
ises;: and when, on the Ist of April, 1814, 


me Rx-Minister of the Republic, and Ex-Grand- 

(hamberlain of the Empire, was intrusted with a 
dweof.the Provisional Government, he put in 

notion‘all his means and appliances, and was one 

ofthe prime agents in procuring the Fontainebleau 
bfication 


Al ; 

But; when the Bourbons had again been driven 
fom Prance, Talleyrand went with them to Ghent. 
N } for the second time, seized the Impe- 
idcrown ; aud Fouché, whom Savary accuses of 
having: urged on this dethronement of the Royal 
omnes Minister of Police. So long 
he beli that Austria would look on the 
ram of the Exile, he gave none but the best 
counsel to his master, and he guarded with the 
utasost perseverance the interests of the Revolu- 
iodo: But; like Talleyrand, so soon as the Impe- 
radcthrone pe a elgg with ~~ had a 

ty derstanding with Metternich, Wellington, 
Las bene XVII. he co-operated towards the 
seond: abdication of Napoleon, and opposed 
Napoleon’s plan for putting himself at the head 
of the French army, and beating that of the 
Alies,at the. moment when they committed the 
gat military error of dividing themselves, by 
vespying the opposite sides of the Seine. In 
fngphe manifested an atrocious malignity against 
theman who had been his benefactor; and, if we 
puiifaith in the following interesting passage of 
thes‘: Memoirs of Savary,’ he attempted his 
wssagsination : 
peror was almost alone at Malmaison, 
merchant arrived there, at full speed, to 
he bad seen in the plain of St, Denis, 
body of the enemy’s cavalry, descending 
Seine, apparently with the intention of ap- 
wurhing Malmaison. This young man intreated him 
to ¥t out immediately ; the Emperor was affected by 
the ftiterest which he manifested, and ordered the car- 
iagts to advance. His suite had been divided into two 
the first consisted of several carriages, in which 
weté Madame Bertrand and her children; Monsieur 
wdMadame Montholon, with one child; M. de Las 
Casas.and son, and several officers of ordnance, who 
hadzequested permission to follow the Emperor. 
‘All these equipages were to take the road to Orleans, 
Chateauroux, and assemble on an appointed 
Rochefort. 

\dhe second convoy consisted of a simple caléche, in 
‘was the Eenperor, General Bertrand, General 

Ker, and myself ; the Emperor's valet-de-chambre 

ws on the box, and a courier kept half a league in ad- 
in order to have horses in waiting at every post. 
the Emperor and ourselves were attired as plain 
ctiténs' withoat any mark of distinction. We had no 
taggage with us, nor had the caléche any appearance 
of being’ intended for a long journey ; but we took 
Henty:of arms of all descriptions. The Emperor's 
tleets: were in another carriage, in which, also, was 
General Gourgaud, and this was not to follow till two 
hours after. . r 
the car ; 
, except the caléche, which remained in the 
(artthat divides the chateau from the offices ; the Em- 
perePCand ourselves: reached it by the winding paths of 
liegarden, whilst the before-named persons were getting 
other equipages.. 

‘Phe ealache was’ the first to'leave the avenues of 

> being the least ostentatious in appearance 


‘ riages advanced towards the vestibule of 





it excited no notice: all attention was’ drawn to 
the carriages which formed, the other. part of the 
convoy, and which received, the customary honours 
from Je poste de la grille on the high road, from an 
idea that the Emperor was of the party, no one being 
aware that he had already passed. It will be seen 
that this precaution was most fortunate. 

‘The Emperor’s caléche proceeded by the wood of 
Butart to Rocquanconrt, and without passing Versailles, 
which it left to the left, went by St. Cyr, and rejoined 
the road to Chartres, |\We arrived at Rambouillet 
about nightfall. Instead of passing through the town, 
we entered the grand avenue of the chateau, where the 
Emperor passed the night, and very early in the morn- 
ing we went out by the alley leading to the park gate, 
which opens nerees the town upon the route to Char- 
tres. We reached as far as Chateaudun, without being 
recognised ; here, the mistress of the post-house, much 
agitated, came to the door of the carriage, to ask us if 
we were from Paris, and if it were true that any mis- 
fortume had happened to the Emperor. She had 
scarcely put the question, when she recognised him, 
and without saying a word, she raised her eyes to 
heaven, and re-entered the house in tears. We con- 
tinued our journey, without interruption, by Venddme, 
to Tours, which we reached during the night ; the Em- 
peror wishing to see the Prefect, the carriage stopped at 
the outskirts of the city on the road to Poictiers, and I 
went in search of him; he was a very good kind of 
man, and it was to the Emperor’s interest to question 
him upon what was passing in the country ; for, if 
Fouché contemplated arresting us on the road, it would 
be known at Tours, whether any one had passed on an 
equivocal mission ; but, if, on the contrary, assassins 
were on our track, the Prefect might prevent their fol- 
lowing us, or, at least, give us warning of them. The 
Emperor conversed a quarter of an hour with the Pre- 
fect, and we then continued our route as far as Poic- 
tiers. The heat was excessive, and we stopped at this 
post, till it somewhat abated. The Emperor preferred 
this halting place, from the post-honse being out of the 
city; remaining unrecognised, we stayed till two 
o'clock in the day, and then set out for Niort, where 
we had no intention of stopping; but, a slight alterca- 
tion which -we had had at Saint Maixent obliging us 
to take some. precaution, we passed the night here, 
lest we should be ship-wrecked in the sight of port. 
The following is the outline of the affair I allude to: 
On arriving at Saint Maixent, which is about five or 
six leagues from Niort, we found a number of 
people assembled in the square of the Hodtel-de- 
Ville. The national guard, who had been on the alert 
ever since the ryenewalhofthe commotions in La Vendée, 
stopped our caléche, and demanded our passports. 
General Becker, in his capacity of commissary of the 
Government, took upon him to reply, and showed his 
passport, as well as the orders, of which he was the 
bearer. No mention was made in them of the Emperor, 
and several difficulties were started. Becker’s firmness, 
however, removed all obstacles, and we were allowed 
to puss. Had we been less collected, either General 
Bertrand, or myself, would have been obliged to come 
forward, and, as we should infallibly have been recog- 
nised, of course the Emperor would have been. Niort 
being at,once a chief station of the Prefecture, and one 
of the western points for assembling the troops destined 
to oppose the progress of the Vendeans, we were not 
sorry to stop here, and learn what was passing in the 
environs. We reached the city late in the evening. 
The Emperor alighted at the post-house, whither he 
summoned the General who commanded the place, 
and the Prefect of the town. He afterwards repaired 
to the Hotel of Prefecture, where he passed the night 
and following day. The news of his arrival spread ra- 
pidly ; and, by day-break, a considerable crowd ob- 
structed every avenue of the Hotel, and remained there 
throughout the day. The officers, the troops, and the 
principal people of the city, all evinced the same enthu- 
siasm, azd testified equal regret at seeing the Emperor 
about to depart. ° ° 7 

* . * * * 

* The troops stationed at Niort solicited him with so 
much earnestness to allow them to furnish him with 
an escort, that he could not refuse. He set out with a 
picquet of light cavalry, and arrived at Rochefort on the 
3d of July, at nine ig the morning. He alighted at the 
Maritime Prefegture, and waited there the arrival of 
the other carriages, which had taken their route b 
Berry. At Saintes, they had met with a mishap, whic 
might have been very disastrous, but for the good 
will of the city authorities. We were the more sur- 
prised at it, as, during the whole route, from Paris to 
Rochefort, the Emperor’s incognito had been strictly 
respected, although we had no doubt he had been re- 





» particularly at Niort. He every where met 
with proofs :of the most lively interest and respectful 
attachment. || Why should there be any difference at 
Saintes? We did not know there had been any; we 
could only conjecture it. 

‘Prince Joseph, on quitting Paris, had taken the 
route to Bourdeaux, with the intention of embarking 
for America; on his road he fell in with the convoy, 
and became desirous of bidding a last farewell to the 
Emperor : his carriages, as well as those of the Emperor, 
were stopped upon their arrival at Saintes, and con- 
ducted to the municipality under the pretext of search- 
ing the travellers, and tuking from them the millions 
which they were carrying away ; this demonstrated 
that they had not proceeded unwatched. Some ex- 
pressions escaped indicating that the Emperor was in 
reality the person sought for, and Prince Joseph was 
arrested upon some insignificant pretext, and taken 
before the mayor, who asked him his name: “ Sir,” 
replied the prince, “1 travel under sucha name, which 
is on my passport, but I am Prince Joseph, the Em- 
peror’s brother : you may do with me what you please.’ 
The mayor was immediately all attention, and showed 
the prince the most respectful deference: he told him 
that the whole town had been put in commotion by a 
garde-du-corps, named Monfort or Dufort, but that he 
would use his utmost endeavours to re-establish order 
and free the carriages from the intended inspection : 
this he at last accomplished ; the convoy again moved 
forward, and was conducted by the gend’armerie as far 
as Rochefort. 

* I took advantage of the deference shown me by the 
officers of the gend’armerie, to whom | had long been 
known, to inquire how the commotion at Saintes 
could have taken place without their knowledge. The 
information I received confirmed me in an opinion 
which I had previously entertained, that some one (I 
afterwards ‘learnt who) had followed the Emperor's 
movements from Malmaison with the intention of play- 
ing him false, and certainly this person was not the 
only one. Fortunately the assassin was deceived in the 
carriages; he imagined the most splendid would be 
most likely to contain the Emperor, and followed thei 
accordingly. But another wretch of the same species 
was not deceived by our humble equipage ; he parsued 
us with armed men, and kept on the watch for a favour- 
able opportunity to destroy us. He is now loaded with 
titles ; much good may they do him! 

* . . 


* * * . * * 

‘On reaching Rochefort, the Emperor learnt, that, 
only two days before, in the afternoon, an English 
cruiser had entered the month of La Charente ; but 
for the difficulties put in our way by Fouché, we might 
have sailed prior to her appearance. 

‘ The carriages that had taken the route by Berry, 
arrived, in succession, at Rochefort, and the Emperor 
became anxious to effect his departure without farther 
delay. He could not believe that any opposition 
would be shown to his proceeding to America, and he 
had become so self-assured of establishing himself in 
that quarter of the world, that he had selected horses, 
and other things which he thought might conduce to 
his comfort, all of which were proceeding by short 
journies, and were to embark at a port where a vessel 
was freighted to receive them. 

* Rochefort contained a regiment of marine artillery ; 
a regiment of sailors were encamped on the Isle of Aux, 
near Rochefort; 1,500 national guards were at Ro- 
chelle ; a corps of cavalry were stationed at Niort, 
and there were, in the environs of that city, nearly 
3,000 gendarmerie, horse as well as foot; the major 
part of their officers avd subalterns had served under 
my orders, and had been nominated by me, General 
Clusel was at Bourdeaux, and had several regiments 
of infantry under his command ; all these troops made 
known to the Emperor their regrets and their devoted 
attachment ; they offered him their services, and begged 
to follow him; and there was not a soldier for ten 
leagues round, who was not anxious to come and see 
him. ‘Phe population of Rochefort manifested the 
same sentiments ; they kept constantly beneath his 
windows, and he was obliged to show himself frequently 
to satisfy their zeal; every time he appeared he was 
received with as much respect as though he had 
triumphed over all his enemies. ; 

‘Rochefort is one of those cities on which the Em- 
peror had expended much money to improve its sahi~ 
brity ; for a long series of years he had promoted ex- 
tensive works to drain the marshes by which ‘it is 
surrounded, and the interior had also been much em- 
bellished. These undertakings had all been crowned 
with success, the inhabitants felt gratefal, and were 
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not ashamed to make known!’ their atknowledgiments. | 
I do not believe there was ‘one amongst thein’ who'did | 


not feel as we did. The’ Empérot wished to embark as 
soon as he ‘arrived at Rochefort ; but! the’ officers of 
marine represented that some days would be occupied 
in embarking his effects, and that: he: must wait for 
a favourable wind ; he consequently took up his abode 
at the maritime prefecture, and remained there. till the 
Sth of July, when .every thing was prepared for his 
embarkation. He had been visited, and had had pro- 
positions made to him on all sides; but he refused 
them, observing that, were he to accept them, it would 
afford the enemy a pretext for oppressing France. He 
had observed that the public mind was so impressed 
with the idea that he was the sole obstacle to the 
tranquillity of the country, that he was desirous of 
withdrawing himself as soon as possible. He embraced 
all his former companions in arms, and prepared to 
embark on the right bank of the mouth of La Cha- 
rente, near to a fort which I believe is called Le Chateau 
de Fourras. His intended departure becoming, well 
known, a considerable number of persons were in 
waiting to see him alight from his carriage. Sorrow 
was depicted on every countenance, and low murmurs 
were heard of ‘‘ Can it be possible that so great a man 
can be thus forsaken !’’ The Emperor bade adieu to 
the picquet which had accompanied him, and stepped 
into the boat belonging to the frigate La Saale, which 
was in waiting for him at the fort. The boats of Za 
Méduse received the officers ;. and all who had accom- 
panied him quitted the coast on the 8th of July, to- 
wards four o’clock in the afternoon. We were rather 
late in embarking in the Saale, because the wind had 
been contrary and very violent. 

‘ The frigates La Saale and La Méduse were the ves- 
sels appointed to take the Emperor to America ; in the 
same roads were two other ships-of-war, ‘at his dis- 
posal. The two frigates were quite new ; La Méduse 
carried eiglteen guns, and was remarkable for its 
swiftness. La Saale was a stronger vessel, thongh [ 
am not aware that she carried more than eighteen 
guns ; she had never been a voyage, but was generally 
thought to be a good sailor : both the crews were com- 
posed of old sailors, who had returned from English 
prisons since the peace of 1814. During the five or 
six days that the Emperor had been at Rochefort, a 
smal] Danish vessel, which was in that port, had been 
titted up and provisioned, and even a place of conceal- 
ment had been constructed, in case an English cruiser 
should search her, it was proposed to the Emperor to 
endeavour to reach America in this vessel ; but he re- 
fused, being unwilling to run the risk : he, however, 
caused the little vessel to be brought. inte the roads, 
lest he should alter his decision.’—Vol. iv., part ii., 
pp. 127—142. 

This fourth volume of the English edition of 
the memoirs of the Duke of Rovigo, begins at the 
period of the Empress Maria Louisa’s departure 
from Paris, in March, 1814. He narrates the 
events which brought about the first and second 
restoration, and informs us that he did not leave 
Napoleon until he embarked in the ship which 
took him to St. Helena. In the midst of a vast 
collection of well-known facts, this volume in- 
cludes some new details.of considerable interest. 
The Duke of Rovigo describes admirably the 
baseness and cowardice of courtiers, and recon- 
ciles us, in some degree, to Napoleon and to him- 
self. But Napoleon. was overthrown, and, in spite 
of M. Savary’s opinion, we do not believe that 
either France or Europe has much reason to re- 
gret his overthrow, Himself a child of the Revo- 
lution, he shonld have endeavoured, after Auster- 
litz, Friedland, or Wagram, to secure for the 
whole continent the peace and liberty which it 
required; but he refused—he separated himself 
from the people—espoused the interests of the 
sovereigns who, at last, united to hurl him from 
the throne; and who, if he had not arrested 
the march of the French Revolution, would, in 
all probability, have been hurled from theirs. 
it was not merely that he wished to become an 
absolute King, and that he became one—France 
would have had reason to bless her good genius, 
if her entrails had satisfied the vulture which 
a pa upon his mind, and upon her happiness. 
But nothing but the empire of Europe would con- 


tent him; and let the relies of the imperial co- 
horts, talk as they will, (we speak with. the 


ttle’ of Waterloo, which arrested the ‘care 
of his insane ambition, has been. an event which 
has proved more useful to France than even to the 
rest of the Continent. ‘To have weak enemies to 
liberty instead of 4 strong one,—enemies who are 
despised by public opinion instead of ‘oné who 
was worshipped by it,—enemies who can’ dare 
nothing instead of one who could both dare and 


ready compelled to. grant her institutions, Which 
she could never have wrested from him, and whom 
she will probably at last oblige to relinquish 
a power, which, butfor foreign interference, would 
in his hands have been immortal. This, we re- 
peat it, isa glorious blessing for France. The 
good star of France is already in the ascendant ; 
and, while the Duke of Rovigo groans over that 
fine edifice ef glory which has been overthrown, 
there is not:an enlightened Frenchman who does 
not prefer the charter with all its imperfections 
and weaknesses to the constitution of that empire 
which had Napoleon for its master, and M, Sa- 
vary for its Minister of Police. r 
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A Universal Prayer ; Death; a Vision of Heaven; and a 

Vision of Hell, 

‘ The Omnipresence of the Deity,’ §c. &c. Ato. Pp. 

140. 152. Samuel Maunder. London, 1828. 

Ir the religious public of England were asked, 
wherein the religion of ‘Paradise Lost’ consists, we 
will venture to say that nineteen-twentieths of them 
would answer,—not without some show of indig- 
nation and contempt for the querist. who could 
suppose more than one reply pessible,—*, What 
makes ‘ Paradise Lost’:a religious poem! Why, 
is not the subject of it the Fall.of Man,,and the 
chief personages.in it Satan, the Angels, and the 
Saviour ; and is not the Seripture: History ‘care- 
fully followed through the whole work? That 
this would be the open declaration of hundreds, 
and that it is the suppressed conviction of many 
more, who, from partially perceiving the logical 
consequences of such an assertion, would not 
boldly acknowledge it.—we are, perfectly assured. 
And yet, if we think seriously of it, can there 
be a more shocking indication. of the state of 
religious feeling in England, than that thisshould 
be the answer? For what does-it imply? A 
mighty poet writes a work concentrating all 
the richest and deepest treasures of a’ spirit 
which had approached more nearly to ie like- 
ness of the Infinite Spirit than any being whoever 
dwelt in mortal mould: a book that has been the 
means of exalting and purtifyime the’ minds of 
hundreds; and the subject of this poem is taken 
from the Bible. Another writer, who isenot a 
mighty poet, publishes % work which does not 
prove his mind to be in the least more godlike 
than that of the majority of his readers, which 
perhaps does not make any manifestation at all of 
his own mind, and which has not been instrumental 
in ennobling that of any other: and the subjeet 
this poem is taken from the Bible, and, still 
further, the Bible is followed to the letter. 
Which is the religious poet? Both, to be sure; 
the one may, perchance, be a better poet than 
the other; but the religion resides in the one 
thing that they have in common. Yet there és the 
difference we have mentioned—that the one 
improves the heart, and the other leaves it where 
it was. So then, they who profess to hold religion 
as the one thing of worth and moment,—who 
profess to believe that poetry and every thing else 
should be subordinate to religion—they— yes, they, 
assert that the inspiring and ennobling quality of 
Milton’s work is derived not from its religion but 
its poetry. And, if we were to tell them that Mil- 
ton’s poetry and his religion were inseparable,— 
that his poetry was great, because it was the ex- 
pression of the deep inward religion of his, mind,— 


* The present article is written by a French contri- 
butor. 








feelings Of ‘Frenchinien *' when’ we say if) the 
e career 


do every thing,—enemies whom’ Francé has ‘al-' 


By Robert Montgomery, Author of 





atid that hid ‘région’ ‘can ‘Oly We “uti 
through his poetry,—if we wete’ té'téH th 
and to tell them, moreover, that, had 
Los? been a mythological instead ofa the 
poem,—had ‘Milton followed otit his origi 
ention and composed ‘a work of whichPRH® 
Arthur was the hero, and Mérlin’s enchantinait 
the machinery—had he taken the subject mattevg 
‘it from Pagan or Brahminical traditions,—it would 
still ‘have been the most religious poeih ‘in the 
world ;—they would most probably stigmatiae4js 
as ‘sentimental Christians, or by some: ‘other 
terun stil! more expressive of their eontempt:for 
every species of religion that is not outward 
and vulgar, and sensual, and: brutish. In these 
people’s notions, it is blasphemy to believe that 
the omnipresent God can be manifested in mote 
than one form ; and it is equal blasphemy to 
pose, that that one form may ever be assumed) 
sinful or secular purposes. ‘The consequenice js, 
that the divine principle which they seek, e¢ 
them each way. They will not condescend to look 
for itamidst flowers, and lakes, and in the‘ huimay 
face divine ;’' and it will not condeseend: tore. 
veal itself in transcripts from the written word,r 
even mm the written word’ itself; to ‘those vwhy 
are so proud that they will not seek it elsewhere. 
Being without God in the world, they fail to!find 
him in the Church. i 
It is for other hands than ours ‘to ‘probe’tle 
religion of religious professors to’ its’ ‘Yéttén 
core ; and we should not have touched ‘upon the 
subject, if an appropriate occasion had not 
sented itself for expressing the grief and indig 
tion with which we have seen poems, simply upén 
the credit of a religious title, making their way 
from edition to edition, while poems'of the highest 
and most spiritual character—poems whicli have a 
quickening and life-giving energy—poems whieh 
reveal our own nature to us, and which makets 
feel its humanity bind us more closely to our'fd- 
lows, and its divmity raise us more near to the Su- 
preme Being—are neglected or treated as' useless 
works of imagination, because they do not happen 
to possess the popular criterion by which'a wotk 
is by termined to be religious. Wretched, indeed, 
is the hypocrisy to which the application of this 
criterion givesise. ‘While, partly from @ timidity 
which seeks the least ambitious way of’ cortmuni- 
cating the high truths with which their mindsate 
overflowing,—partly from a feeling that there isa 
sacredness, though not of the kind some neue 
about even the outward facts of revelation, whieh 
should prevent us from using them (as they mast be 
‘used in a good poem) merely as instrumental toa 
more remote purpose,—and partly from a calcula 
tion, that religion has more chance of miaking itself 
felt by the unthinking, when it does not Weifa 
professional garb, the best religious poets will 
very often abstain altogether from theologital 
subjects ;—there will be another class whose minds 
are likely to be haunted by no such scruples,.A 
cautious, selfish speculator, who sees. that sharesin 
religious serip are at a premium, will not-bede- 
terred from purchasing into it by any couscientions 
qualms about the injury that he may do the'evedit 
of the stock, if his capital on ‘the ‘settliyg*tay 
should fall short, and he should prove a defulter. 
A yerse-writer, with a passion for vulgar fame, ot 
vulgar money, will not stay to ask himself, before 
he sits down to write, whadior he is just the pergon 
to treat of a sacred subject. , Jt will never,ereur 
to him (why should it?) to inquire what religious 
feelings exist within him which will blend:with 
the theme upon which he chooses ‘to exe 
himself. He will not think for a’ moment of'€x- 
amining whether his mind is in’a ‘partictilatly 
heaven-ward or elevated state—whether le is 
honest and humble—whether he cares, any th 
for the being whose praises he is about to celebrate, 
or for man who is made in his image.,, All this 
not in the bond. He never contracted .to,dind 
the religion : that is ready provided im the subject 
All he is to do is to turn off a certain number of 
heroic or blank-verse lines about the chosen topic; 
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the purchase-money of his publisher, and 
ho expect ap, immortality of seven editions. 
perefore has the curse of barrenness  de- 
pon nearly all these theological yersifiers. : 
as, Dr. Johnson conjectured, because revela- 
oes, not supply themes suitable for the clothe- 
apoet’s conceptions, but because these con- 
which are to be clothed are. fleshly, 
e the burning coal which they have taken | 
the altar, imstead of imparting warmth to 
is lips, becomes as cold as they, 

»{Lhough we have said nothing, we hope, which 
an be personally offensive to Mr. Robert Moat- 
, it would be affectation to pretend that he 
oem wholly absent from our thoughts, while 
we have been making these hasty observations. 
Wedo not profess to conceal that the astonishing 
of his last Poem ‘ The Omnipresence of 
the Deity,’ is one of those instances,* which in- 
dicate, we think, that names have much more 
weight with the public than things, and that a 
well-chosen tithe may suddenly raise a very indif- 
ferent poem to a ehh of popularity which a first- 
mite: poem would have no chance of attaining. 
we have carried these feelings with us to the 
‘Wniversal Prayer ; Death ; the Vision of Heaven ; 
aa the: Vision. of Hell,’ Mr. Montgomery has no 
ight: to-complain. Before he determined upon 
his subject, he had no doubt counted the cost, 
gdwhen he put down on the credit side three 
editions, more than would otherwise be sold, 
aw the reward of his choice, he can scarcely have 
thought it necessary, though the item may have 
gecurred to him, to mark down on the opposite 
side the murmurings of a few critics who have 
the rare fault of being somewhat too jealous 

for the honour of poetry and religion. 
The ‘ Universal Prayer’ with which oe pre- 
ly quarto opens—no, not opens, for it is 
poy es Senin of the author—has ex- 
atly the defect which we should have anticipated 
epriori. Mr. Montgomery evidently wished to 
pisy for something, because a prayer is a de- 
sirable and promising sort of composition. But 
te forgot to ask himself, before he knelt down, 
what he had, to pray for. After a short time, 
le evidently became sensible of the dilemma, 
aod then a resource occurred to him by which he 
might. extricate himself from it. As universal 
means the reverse of particular, it was a natural 
enough thought, that a universal prayer meant a 
prayer without any particulars; and this is 
exactly the definition we should give of Mr. 
Montgomery’s Prayer. It is a series of cold 
abstractions, not a parody upon the Church 


ise 








* Our mortification at the circumstance is not dimi- 
nished by the reflection that our work may have been 
jin some measure accessory to the popularity of this 
‘poem. The author of the article on ‘The Omnipre- 
‘sence of the Deity,’ in ‘ The Athenwzum,’ kindly anxious 
‘encourage a young poet, (who, however, was already 

of ati ample measure of self-confidence,) made 
\sétie Observations too panegyrical, we think, in them- 
séelves, and which, when torn from the context and ap 
pended to ap advertisement, had all the appearance of the 
‘imest-unqualified. praise. As this is the only notable in- 
»itance of our dissent from any contributor in the early 
muinbers of ‘ The Atheneum,’ we think it our duty to 
mention it, less, however, for the purpose of stating 
_& difference of opinion from one with whom we 
‘Widtild be at all times glad to agree, than as an excuse 


“Yor'alliding to a passage in the last number of 
The Month 5 0 
‘oak to us by a correspondent. The writer of this pa- 


ly Magazine’ which’ has been pointed 
tagraph, after quoting some passages from ‘The Athe- 


vigum’ and two other weekly journals which praised 


ythe poem in question, remarks, ‘ These papersare merely 
4nedia for advertisements.’ If the author of this para- 
graph will come forward and repeat this declaration, or 
i piviokin from the ludicrous generality of his asser- 
‘ton, he will have the courage to say that ‘The Athe- 


‘tibntn” hasevér been under the influence of uny book- 
* Siler Whatever, we shall have the pleasure of tellin 
‘hiny to his face, as we now tell him, in hopes that he wi 
appropriate the observation as much as if it was uttered 
vimbis hearing, that his words are false, impudent, and 
waprincipled.—-ED. 


of England service, but a sort of index to it, in 
which that wonderful composition is exhausted of 
all its poetry in order to be put into verse. We 
must do Mr. Montgomery, however, the justice 
to say, that there is in this composition much less 
of mere trash and vapouring than in any other of 
his works which we have met with. ‘The diction 
is,,in general, natural,—a transparent medium 
sm which. the poverty of the author’s mind is 
clearly and honestly reflected, 

Qur readers shall have a‘specimen to judge 
from: 

‘ As,o’er the stormy sea of human life 

We sail, until our anchored spirits vest 

In the far haven of eternity, 

Without a beart-deep sense, a wakeful dread 

OF Thee, felt in the thought, and in the act 

Reveal’d,—we all are wrecked on rocks of sin!— 

Transcendant Power! we pray Thee to impress 
Thy majesty upon our minds ; to breathe 

A living iaftuence through the heart ; to raise 

And animate the soul to things sublime ; 

To rein the passions, and arrest each one 

That on the fiery wing of impulse roams, 

Unheedful of the voice within!—where dwells 

The chronicler of virtue and of crime. 

Omnipotent! be shrined in every soul! 

So shall our deeds be echoes of good thoughts, 

And at Thy dreadful summons we shall stand 

Unharmed,—secure amid the shock of worlds! 

* Since unto Thee the heart is bare, and not 

The shadow of a thought can rise, but Thou 

Recordest it in Thine awful book of Life,— 

Oh! may we ever watch this well of thought, 

And keep it pure from each unhallow’d wish, 

And every base desire : so shall our days 

Roll on in beauty, and in strength ; and Hope, 

And Paith triumphant, lead us through the world ; 

Till, back recalled, the renovated Soul 

Shall reap beatitude in realms of Light. 

* On each degree of men, benignant God! 

We pray Thee to bestow Thy sleepless care ; 

Grave it on each adormg mind,—that Heaven's 

Bright portals are unbarred to All! that High, 

Nor Mean, nor Rich, nor Poor with Thee prevail 

By aught peculiar, save a perfect heart ; 

The meanest orphan of the world may win 

A wreath in heaven ; the humblest wear a crown 

Of life! And oh! may those, the gifted few,— 

Archaugels of the earth, before whose thrones 

Mortality will bend, and half adore !— 

Remember what they owe to Thee and man : 

May Genius never stoop to pander Vice, 

But fix her eye. on heaven, and walk the earth, 

A Spirit conscious ef her native sphere !’ 

The next poem is entitled Death. After a short 
introduction,te the hero of the poem, and some 
other, personages called Madness, Anger, Melan- 
chaly, Consumption. War, Pestilence, and Famine, 
whose importanee is sufficiently indicated by their 
names being printed in great letters, and, conse- 
quently, whose personsand offices it was not neces- 
sary to describe yery minutely, we are led through 
various scenes of death. This poem, more than 
ever confirms us in the opinion shat Mr. Montgo- 
mery begins the construction of a poem by choosing 
atitle. When he commenced writing the poem, we 
are convinced that his whole stock in trade was 
the simple word Death. ‘There was no strong con- 
ception in his mind of what death is; he did not 
start from any idea which, coming from the centre 
of the poet’s thoughts, becomes likewise the cen- 
tre of his poem, and whence all his thoughts, ra- 
diating, produce that unity of feeling, the complete 
realisation of which, whether in painting, or 
poetry, or a piece of music, is the greatest triumph 
of art, but an imperfect attempt at which is the 
primary and indispensable constituent of every 
production aspiring to the name of a work of art*. 

The newspaper editor, whenever. he was at 
a loss for a paragraph, killed .a boy at Man- 
chester. Mr, Montgomery’s organ of destrac- 





* Without recollecting a single passage in Blair’s 
* Grave,” or any thing of its structure or purpose, the 
grave-like impression which it has left upon our minds 
furnished 'us with asort of clue to the source of the defect 
which we felt.at every step of Mr. Montgomery's poem 
upon a similar subject. 





tiveness is much larger: his receipt for a 
poem upon death is to go up and down the 
country, killing kings, priests, widows, orphaas, 
and virgins, in the most reckless and hard-hearted 
manner imaginable. By this means, however, he has 
contrived to make up a copy of verses which might 
procure, at any of our public schools, an average 
number of marks, and which, being published in 
hot-press quarto, will delight mdien, ies, because 
it is so natural, and there is nothing in it which 
had _not occurred to themselves. Our readers shall 
have what appear to us the best passages. In these 
they will meet with some personages, called 
Hope, Pleasure, Joy, Innocence, Nature, &e., who 
have always their names written in capital letters, 
but whom we take to be young ladies of rather 
doubtful reputation. It is true that they may be 
sometimes seen in the company of respectable gen- 
tlemen, who possess considerably more knowledge 
of the world than Mr. Montgomery; but, for all 
that, we warn our readers against them : their virtue 
is, to say the least of it, suspicious. There are 
also some very naughty words, which a writer like 
Mr. Montgomery, who boasts of admiring Pope, 
need not have borrowed from his contemporaries, 
upon the greatest part of whom, we anloraand. 
he looks down with the most sovereign contempt. 
Wormy, dormant, windless, and trepid,—que 
deviendra la langue Anglaise! 

‘ Wave, wind, and thunder have departed! shrunk 
The visioned ocean from my view,—and lo! 
A distant landscape, dawning forth amid 
The bright suffusion of a summer sun, 
On yonder mead, that like a windless lake 
Shines in the glow of heaven, a cherub boy 
Is bounding, playful as a breeze new-born, 
Light as the beam that dances by his side. 
Phantom of beauty! with his trepid locks 
Gleaming like water-wreaths,—a flowe? of life, 
To whom the fairy world is fresh, the sky 
A glory, and the earth one huge delight ! 
doy shaped his brow, and Pleasure rolls his eye, 
While Innocence, from out the budding lip, © 
Darts her young smiles along his rounded cheek. 
Grief hath not dimm'd the brightness of his form, 
Love and Affection o'er him spread their wings, 
And Natnre, like a nurse, attends him with 
Her sweetest looks. The humming-bee will bound 
From out the flower, nor sting his baby hand, 
The birds sing to him from the sunny tree, 
And suppliantly the fierce-eyed mastilf fawn 
Beneath his feet, to court the playful touch. 

‘ To rise all rosy from the arms of sleep, 
And, like the sky-bird, hail the bright-cheeked morn 
With gleeful song, then o’er the bladed mead 
To chase the blue- winged butterfly, or play 
With curly streams ; or, led by watchful Love, 
To hear the chorus of the trooping waves, 
When the young breezes laugh them into life ! 
Or listen to the mimic ocean roar 
Within the womb of spiry sea-shell wove ,— 
From sight and sound to catch intense delight, 
And infant gladness from exch happy face,— 
These are the guileless duties of the day : 
And, when at length reposeful Evening comes, 
Joy-worn he nestles in the welcome couch, 
With kisses warm upon his cheek, to dream 
Of heaven, till morning wakes him to the world. 

* * * * * 7 


* In beauty radiant as a dream of love, 
From the damp earth behold her rise! her robe 
Is fair and stainless as a new-born flower ; 
Not Eve more lieavenly seem’d, when on the lake 
She gazed, that glassed her perfect self —To walk 
The sphere of life impassioned forth she came, 
And where she moved a thousand hearts adored 
But be who won her warm in virgin truth, 
Belied his homage, and betrayed her trust ; 
Then, like a haunted tomb, amid the world 
The erring maid was shunn’d, and saw, where’er 
She fled to weep, th’ accusing eye of Scorn ;— 
Till far away, from all her scene of woe 
‘The unlamented mourner came, with griefs 
Like thander-scars upon her soul engraved ! 


* Ina lone hamlet all retired she dwelt, 
In meekness and remorse : but sorrow taught 
Her kindliness to bloom, and by the Poor 
A heaven-born lady she was deemed,—for all 
Her smiles beamed forth for them, and them alone ! 
Among the hermit walks, and ancient woods 


; 
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When mantled with the melancholy glow 
Of eve, she wandered oft';\xnd when the wind, 
Like a stray infant, down autummal dales’ 
Roamed wailingly, she loved to mourn and muse ; 
To commune with the lonely orphan flowers, 

And through sweet Nature’s ruin trace her own. 

‘But throngh the churchyard’s silent rangeto roam, 

Was her most saddening joy: oft was she seen 

Like.a pale statue o’er some mossy tomb 

To, bend, and look as if she wept. the dead ; 

And when the day-gleam faded o’er far. hills, 

She gazed with such a look as Love would mark 

Some parting smile, to treasure it when gone ! 

And when the moonlight all the air entranced, 

How from the window she would watch the heavens, 

Till in her eye an adoration shone ; 

Poor lady ! then her thoughts grew into tears, 

And every tear ran burning from her heart !’ 

Respecting the ‘ Vision of Heaven,’ we have 
not time to make many remarks. Altogether, we 
prefer St. John’s account of it in the Revela- 
tions. The following is an account of what Mr. 
Montgomery saw in heaven ; from his description, 
it must be a very pretty place, on the whole, 
superior to Vauxhall, only without the fireworks : 

* An empyrean infinitely vast 

And irridescent, roofed with rainbows, whose 

Transparent gleams like water-shadows shone, 

Before me lay: Beneath this dazzling vault— 

I felt, but cannot paint, the splendour there ! 

Glory, beyond the wonder of the heart 

To dream, around interminably blazed. 

A spread of fields more beautiful than skies 

Flushed with the flowery radiance of the west ; 

Valleys in greenest glory, decked with trees 

That trembled music to the ambrosial airs 

‘Thatchantedround them,—veined with glossy streams, 

That gushed, like feelings from a raptured soul : 

Such was the scenery ;—with garden walks, 

Delight of angels and the blest, where fiowers 

Perennial bloom, and leaping fountains breathe, 

Like melted gems, a gleaming mist around ! 

Here fruits for ever ripe, on radiant boughs, 

Droop temptingly ; here all that eye and heart 

Enrapts, in pure perfection is enjoy’d; 

And here o’er flowing paths with agate paved, 

Immortal Shapes meander and commune.’ 

We question the propriety of carrying the allu- 
sion to Vauxhall so far as to introduce drunken 
spirits into Paradise. 

The ‘ Vision of Hell,’ though shocking in con- 
ception, and sufficient for ever to destroy Mr. 
Montgomery’s reputation as a religious poet, is 
unquestionably the most like a poem of any 
thing in the volume. Poetry, we will say 
boldly, it is not; but it has the semblance, and 
will deceive many. It is, in great part, borrowed 
from another sacred poem, called ‘ Pollock’s 
Course of Time,’ which (a melancholy illustration 
of the observations we made in the beginning of 
our article) was pronounced by a critic, in one of 
the religious Reviews, to be superior to ‘ Paradise 
Lost,’ both religiously and poetically, because in 
the story it adhered more closely to Seripture.* 
Like that poem, it is presumptuous, uncharitable, 
and: unchristian; but it goes a degree further ; 
since, as if for the sake of refuting the assertion of 
Christ, that these who had enjoyed few advantages, 
shouldbe beaten with few stripes, Mr. Montgomery 
is careful to select the lowest pit of hell, for those 
whose free-will was overpowered by the greatest 
number of temptations, and whose education had 
furnished them withthe fewest means of resisting 
them. Poor human nature ! if those who share in 
its infirmities and its evils, had to determine its 
doom! The following passage is the least offensive 
in spirit of any in the poem, and we therefore 
extract it: 


* Not least deserveless of a nobler lot, 
Among the legion of assembled Souls, 
Was he,—the self-idolater ; who made 
His mind a vortex for ingulfing all 
That worldly craft and sordid dreams inspire : 
Unlinked to self,—and Earth a desert seemed, 





* As a poetical opinion, this is simply ludicrous ; as 
aspecimen of whatare the notions of religion entertained, 
by the writer, and those for. whom. he writes, it is 
fearful. ms ‘ 





A vacancy, where nothing glorious dwelt,— =” 
Bat; to administer to atl bed pride, 

To pile his wealth; and lend ambition wings,— 

For this mankind were fooled with base applause ! 
The very devils longed for such a soul, 

So loveless, and defiled with selfish dross.— 

And yet-he broke no Jaw, and dared no crime ; 

But in his pew devoutly ed, and felt 

The pulse of Reputation, with the pride 

Of specious virtue, Yet, tremendous God! 

Before Thee, never could such Spirit stand, 

And live ; a worldling could not breathe in Heaven :- 
When did he look upon the lofty sky, 

Or feel the breezes round his temples hymn, 

And glory in his being? When did Morn 

Arise to reawake the world, or Night 

Descend to beautify her brow with stars,— 

And he adore ?—No! thongh the dreadful Deep 
Should thunder all ber waves to foam, or Plagues, 
Like noiseless whirlwinds, sweep half earth away !— 
Still, tombed within himself, he would not wee , 
Or wonder; what to him were Nature’s pranks ? 
Not Genius, crown’d with her eclestial light, 

Not rival Art, nor Beauty darting out 

The radiant magic of her meaning eye,— 

Could plant one noble passion in his soul : 

No renegade was he! for, when the ray 

Of life was languishing in death, and hell 

Before him sounding like a coming blast,—~ 

A thought look’d back, and wept the world behind!’ 


There is a passage at the conclusion of the 
poem, called ‘ Death,’ in which Mr. Montgomery 
alludes to himself, his past life, and his prospects. 

In this passage he tells us, that, 

“From a child, he learned to reap 
A harvest of sweet thoughts for after years.’ 

Glad we are to hear it, and most glad shall 
we be when he thinks fit to divide that harvest 
with the public. We confess that we had feared 
his employments had -been of a different nature ; 
we Lad heard—but, no doubt; our infermation was 
false—that, instead of cultivating the meek wis- 
dom of a disciple, he had been playing off the airs 
of a dictator; that, instead of encouraging his 
feelings of admiration and love for all higher ex- 
cellence, he had stooped to. that lowest of all 
trades, the trade of a third-rate satirist; that, in- 
stead of studying his own heart, and studying also 
the works of the wise and good of other ages, he 
had been sneering at many of the wisest and best 
men of our own. We are rejoiced to hear these 
reports contradicted from Mr. Montgomery’s own 
lips ; for to such a man as we have spoken of be- 
long no sweet thoughts, no lofty imagmations ; for 
him are reserved no true glory among his contem- 
poraries—no praise in times to come. 





THE ANGLO-IRISH, 


The Anglo-Irish of the Nineteenth Century. A Novel. 

3 vols. post 8vo. Colburn. London. 1828. 

Ir is one among many other signs equally preg- 
nant with meaning, that Irish novelists have uni- 
formly given a party cast to their fictions. The 
tangled and bloody threads of the political wo of 
stretch so far as to blend with, and blemish, even 
the bright aérial web of fancy. It is certain that not 
one able Irish romance, from the ‘ Absentee’ to the 
‘ Croppy,’ has been unmarked by this peculiarity ; 
and the book before us is of a similar character. We 
do not complain of this, for it is unquestionably no 
violation of the laws of art, to make a novel sub- 
servient to whatever outward end may please the 
author. But, so long as it shall continue to be the 
tendency of the Irish mind to think and feel in 
relation merely to politics, and to use the imagi- 
nation solely for writing supplements to the news- 
peat so long will it be evident that Ireland and 

rishmen are not what they ought to be; so long 
willit be vain to hope forthe production of poetry 
or philosophy in .a country where: there is a 
fashion of laying claim to a large measure of both. 
It is the curse ef that nation that no’ man seems 
there to think of himself as any thing’ but the 
member of a party; and the eye is seldom turned 
to, those higher regions of human ‘nature which 
rise above the tumults of the hour. Men see but 





LNewdi, 
through a mental prism, which distracts 
tention to the green ray or the orange, ins 
peer se God’s creation in that un 
light which gives it all its unity and beauty, - 
much of consolation and hope would there 
that miserable people in the appearance ay 
them of ee eat poet, mm OF one 
teacher, who, by the very act o creating 
raising up before their eyes the ideals of uni om 
humanity, would lead them, indeed, to 
alike the oppressors who create the disease of 
Treland, and the demagogues who offer poisonas 
‘a remedy, yet would also make them wise jp, 
wisdom which relies not upon laws or revolutig; 
but which is founded deep in the individual nature. 
of everyman! But this cannot at present be ; and 
supposing that it could, yet if St. Paul or 8, 
Peter were to address an epistle to the Irish, it 
would probably excite far less attention than 
vulgarly and miserably brutal a performance a 
Mr. O’Connell’s letter to Mr. Hunt. . 

Taking for granted, however, that no Trishizian 
is likely to write a novel which shall ‘not havea 
direct political’bearing, it would be iimpossible to 
deny that the book before us holds a yéery 

lace in the class to which it belongs. “Of thé 
ities which it advocates, we shall only say, . 
in our eyes they are replete with exaggerilion, 
and not slightly tinctured with direct error’: hot 
that the book manifests any violence of tempet, 
the part of its author, or that its mistakes are’ 
as will probably do much mischief. The do 
however, in truth, pushed to extremity, are ai 
the mildest-mannered sophisms we know ; anf 
whole style and conception of the book is so 4 
to the mental habits of the crowd, that on them 
can produce but little effect ; while, on the 6 
hand, the interests of the higher classes of 
and Ireland sufficiently guard them from b 
seduced by the writer’s ingenious paradoxes, 
main moral is decidedly an important, a 
truth, that, without national feeling, there i no 
hope or stay for nations, or for individuals. ~] 
the author fills up this outline by a style of colour. 
ing and a fashion of details, with which we, all 
Englishmen, and most instructed Irishmen, 1 
undoubtedly quarrel. We are loth to's 
of a man of genius, and of benevolent enthusiasm; 
but our opinion would be utterly worthless, if @ 
consideration, public or private, critical or poli- 
tical, could deter us from maintaining that the 
enemies of the Irish connection with En 
are, however unconsciously, the most mischi¢véus 
of all men as pleaders for Ireland antdfor England. 
It is exquisitely painful to be obliged to speak 
this with reference to the work of a man of.s 
fine talents, such acute observation, so keét a 
sense of the humorous, and so hearty a sympathy 
with the beautiful and the good, as must be the 
writer of the ‘ Anglo-Irish.’ But as to such tis- 
takes as that which we find in the gravest and m 
pregnant political portion of this book, (vol, i 
c. 4 and 5,) where it is over and over assumed. 
a nation requires nothing but numbers to fu 
all the purposes of the social union, the author, 
with all his talents, and they are of the highest 
order, and all his knowledge of England be Tre- 
land, which is always abumeiaie and in many cases 
(to us at least) new, seems, in our mind, to have 
given far too little attention to any political pr 
ciples, except those which would lead tip By, 
shortest road to a conclusion which he had. pre- 
viously determined to arrive at. We will now, 
however, ‘dwell no longer on this, thorny 
trampled soil, than while we observe, that ¥ 
questions, to the illustration of which a part of 
this book is devoted, would in our view receive 4 
very different solution from that of the author, by 
roceeding on the simple premises, that the most 
important elements of political calculation, 
neither rights nor numbers, but property and indel- 
ligence. . 

We shall convey to our readers an erro 

impression of the “ Anglo-Irish,’ if we led, the 
to believe that any considerable: portian of. ts 
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rectly’ dévored to’ those seriotis argu- 
‘we have probably frightened them by 
iig.. ‘We think, indeed, that we can trade 
jout the whole the same under-meaning 
ch rises to the surface in some few points ; but 
eye tan set the public at ease by assuring them that 
liéy are perfectly at liberty to read nine-tenths of 
Ok as nothing more than a very clever story 
‘character and circumstance, loves, wars, 
alries, and dinner-parties ; and its succession of 
*fidicrous, brilliant, and impassioned pictures, will 
*firnish them with wr entertainment, though 
* they should not be inclined to study their political 
‘ipnificance. We doubt whether we are doing very 
analy when we add, that these volumes contain 
“pach portraiture of well-known men, and will 
‘probably be much the more favourably received 
‘hm account of this doubtful merit. 


* "We will now endeavour to give a short abstract 
“of the story. In, the year. 18—-, died Lord Clan- 
gore, an Irish absentee nobleman, holding a place 
under Government, He left three children, a son 
* ip his nineteenth year, another aged fourteen, and 
‘eanghter about thirteen. The last was in Down- 
i Aa her health, under the care of a Mrs. 
ghtly, the wife of an Jrish country gentleman, 
was himself named one of the guardians in 
Cisngore’s will. The other two were a late 
brated Irish Foreign Secretary, and Sir Robert 
ageneral officer. Thethree meet their two 
“wards at, breakfast in London, and the con- 
versation seryes to introduce to us the somewhat 
“Yough bat warm-hearted, high-principled, and 
otic Mr. Knightly. After their meeting the 

i Viscount returns te Cambridge, and Gerald, 
hero of the book, is sent back to Westminster 
thool, where he is an especial friend of Charles 
god, the general’s son. In the next vacation 
1d goes to Downshire to see his sister, 
meets in her company. Mrs... Knightly’s 
ter Rhoda, a lively and beautiful child, 
surprises the young Englishman by her 
ts and good humour, but shocks him by 
r Irish wildness. Gerald is next taken, to 
bridge. There i3 here a striking passage 

out the great men who have been educated. at 
unbridge, though it is somewhat too, much 
¢rowded with heterogeneous, and, in one.or two 
cases, obscure names, _A party of the students 
as‘the described, at which, of course, are several 
men, who, of course, get drunk ; and_ this is 
owed by an account of a debate on the Roman 
holic Giestion in the ‘Union Society,’—an 
tution, by the by, which, if we have heard 
ht, did not exist at the period mentioned in 
é novel, The hero leaves Cambridge, and 
mes to London with the determination of enter- 
into public life, On his arrival in the capital, 
,goes to dime with the ‘ Secretary to. the 
.———,’ in whom it is easy to recognise a well- 
“koown politician and critic, no other than Mr. 
Among the guests were also. divers 
rsons, in whom the public. has often been told 
ometimes by themselves) that it ought to take 
. deep interest. All the various personages f 
company are described with extraordinary 
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‘Spirit, and few things of the kind have ever been 
more accurate or more amusing than the 
rtraits of Mr. Gupning, an English cynic and 
vivant, and Mr. Gore, a needy, silky-tongued 


fine géntleman Then comes an evening at 
the house of the Spanish Amassador, from which 
We may, perhaps, quote a laughable episode, and 
ext the House of Commons... This is followed 
bya long and vivid description of an evening 

tty at a Lady Kilbane’s, in which a vast variety 

amusing people glitter along the wall from the 
,magic-Tantern of the author. Among these, the 
hero falls in with his old school-fellow Blond, 
Who has somehow or other been. changed, by his 

eninsular campaigns, into a rather lively but 


i potatic opinion of hussar affectation.,, Ge- 
; 80 


i 
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y ore an jen acquaintance with a Jady 
OX, & vefy young ard ‘pretty woman, w § 
“deen driven bir er huisbanid’s house by his ill- 








treatment of her. On this, intimacy of, Gerald 
much, of the. story turus.,. The book, from this to 
the end.of the first volume, takes a-higher and 
stronger flight than. hefore...Lady Cox falls in 
love with Gerald, and lets him know it ina dis- 
senting chapel, whither she had persnaded him 
to make @’ pilgrimage, ‘that he might hear the 
preaching 0 Pho and popular pulpit’ orator. 
She is overheard’ by her disguised husband, and 
determines to elope with the young amourist ; but 
she becomes indignant at his remaining qualms 
of conscience, and, to revenge herself at once 
upon him.and her husband, makes the sentimental 
preacher the companion of her flight. They are 
pursued by Sir Richard Cox, who first murders 
the: tady and her paramour, and then himself. 
The whole of the story is conceived with the ut- 
most intensity of power and passion. 

An interview of Gerald’s with Lady Cox, pre- 
vious to her escape from London, gives rise to the 
belief that he is privy to the place of her retreat ; 
and, while the husband is pursuing her, this mis- 
take induces one of her relations, Captain Stan- 
hope, to call out Gerald; who receives a wound 
declared by the surgeon to be slight, and Stanhope 
one said to be. mortal. 

Our hero escapes to France, and, when he has 
nearly recovered from his hurt, meets by accident, 
in Pere lu Chaise, & veantiful girl, who seems to 
know something of his history, and whom he has 
a vague impression of having before seen. This 
lady is, we confess, especially attractive, but we 
trust she will be: permitted to change her dress 
before the next edition... He again obtgins a 
vlimpse of her at Brest, where she is at a window, 
exhibiting an enthusiasm, which seems to us one 
of the worst and most. absurd that can exist, in 
fayour of the Emperor Napoleon. The return of 
that. selfish: and remorseless adventurer drives 
Gerald: from Frauce; and, after being tossed by 
tempests and billows, he is wrecked upon the 
coast of Ireland, without knowing what country 
he has reached. After having received a hospita- 
ble entertainment, and passed through some cu- 
rious adventures, which we have not space to de- 
tail, he is om the:road to Dublin, and hears from 
the coachman the tale of an Irish peasant, which 
is one of the, most touching and interesting narra- 
tives of the kind that we have ever seen. After 
heing upset, and having his arm broken, he reaches 
Dublin. He has strong prejudices against his 
guardians Mr. Knightly, and his family, though his 
sister is then living with them; and, when that 
gentleman and his eldest son call upon him at his 
hotel in Dublin, he causes himself to be denied to 
them. He receives here a very delightful letter 
from his sister, which we wish we could extract. 
To our taste, it.excels the celebrated epistle at the 
end of the ‘ Absentee.’ 

We have next a set of very amusing descrip- 
tions of some of the chief personages of Dublin, 
and are taken to the Roman Catholic Association. 
This is followed by a walk through Dublin ; and 
here the author, in doing ample justice to the 
beauty of the Irish capital, writes with a far too 
evident feeling of soreness and jealousy, on ac- 
count of the unjust depreciation of Ireland by 
some Englishmen. Itis a chapter, however, of plea- 
sant and powerful writing, and must interest all 
its readers whether of this country or of the other. 
Gerald encounters Mr. Gore in Dublin, and all 
that we hear of him, his family, and his guests, is 
exceedingly rich and edifying. 

The beginning of the third volume contains 
some passages of immensely strong excitement, 
especially the last scenes of Mr. Gore. The 
author proceeds to clear up a variety of doubts 
aud dificulties, which had perplexed the previous 
volumes, by. informing us of the partial resem- 
blance. between one of the Miss Gores and the 
heroine. Gerald then leaves Dublin, to seek his 
sister, and bythe way gets into those political dis- 
cussions mith «wfellow-traveller, to which we have 
before alluded.. He, Flood and Gunning, seve- 
rally contrive to fall into the hands of the same 





band of Rockites ; and, after some adventures, the 
conception and. description of which would do 
henour to the author of ‘John Doe and the Now- 
lans,’ the whole plot is consummated by Gerald’s 
discovery, that-the beauty of Pere la Chaise is 
Rhoda Knightly, and bis old antagonist, Captain 
Stanhope, no other than her eldest brother, with 
a changed name, At this conjuncture Lord 
Clangore dies, and Gerald becomes a peer, marries 
Rhoda, and learns to agree with the author about 
Irish politics. 

On the whole, though the work before us deals 
but little in descriptions of natural prospects, and 
wears but little of the outward garments of ro- 
mance, we have seldom read a novel of deeper in- 
terest, and never any more abounding’in accurate, 
spirited, and varied characters, or in incident 
fitted to display these with advantage. 

We shall extract an account of a walk which 
Gerald takes through Dublin, with an old ac- 
quaintance whom he has just met : 

* **T hope, my dear Mr. Blount, that von got—along 
with my most sincere regrets for detaining it so long— 
(a provoking matter which, I hope, I can explain to 
your satisfaction)—the three hundred and fifty you so 
very kindly obliged me with in London ?” 

‘Gerald, pleased, as well as surprised, said he had 
not yet had the honour of such a communication from 
Mr. Gore, mentally concluding that bis sudden and 
late changes of place must have left him ignorant of 
his unsuspected good fortune, and that, in all likeli- 
hood, the enclosure awaited bim in Lohdon. 

‘** That is very, very strange,” said Mr. Gore, 
thoughtfully, and as if a little alarmed. 

* *-You remitted by post, Sir?” asked Gerald. 

* © No—bat—as I thought—by a much safer con- 
veyance : a friend, a highly reputable friend, was just 
going to England, and thence to India, and I handed 
lim the three hundred and fifty to join to his owr de- 
posit in a house here, who would advise their London 
correspondents of so much—his own funds and that— 
placed to his credit ; and then, when he reached your 
great city, he was to hand to you, after calling at the 
London bankers.” 

* “ Oh, then, all will be found perfectly correct, Mr. 
Gore : your friend, not hearing of me in London, must 
have either enclosed the sum, and left it for me, or 
perhaps allowed it to rest at the banker’s, dropping a 
line to my address.” 

* Of course ! J ara sure it must be so—I hope it is : 
and yet, if all was indeed safe, why should not my 
friend have advised me, by a letter from London, that 
he could not find you?” 

* * And you haye not since heard of him ?” 

*** No, indeed. Can it be possible, that in some un- 
toward harry, or forgetful fit, he has sailed for India 
without discharging my commission? Indeed, I hope 
not; for,”—Mr. Gore sighed,—‘“‘ in the present posi- 
tien of my family, enormous claims are made upon 
me, and, though not a poor man, Mr. Blount, I really 
could scarce afford the hoss.’’ 

‘ A respectable-looking person interrupted Mr. Gore, 
by standing before him in the street, and bowing to 
him, half deferentially, half sulkily. 

** Ah, Mr. M‘Farlane! how d’ do! how is your 
good wife and the fine little ones?” 

* * Mr. M‘Farlane replied in a mumble anda smile, 
pleased and flattered ; and then proceeding in a lower 
tone, which sounded like serious remonstrance, as he 
drew from his pocket what Gerald unintentionally saw 
at a glance was a protested bill. 

* “ T know, I know, my dear M‘Farlane,” cried Mr. 
Gore, interrupting him, and with— beg your ten 
thousand pardons,” to Gerald, drawing him aside : 
and then, although Gerald took little notice, there en- 
sued a very energetic parley on Mr. Gore’s part, mingled 
with sweet smiles; until at last M‘Farlane walked 
away, bowing much more graciously than when he 
had come up, and evidently a man of more hopes. 

*  Yes,"2—Gerald caught Mr. Gore’s last words— 
‘* yes, M‘Farlane, the very moment I am released from 
this last bustling though happy event in my family, de- 
pend on me for, the two matters together,” 

‘ He again took Gerald’s arm, and was renewing his 
discourse upon their own affairs, when Mr. M‘Farlane 
a second time gained their side. 

«© | beg your pardon, Mr. Gore; but I don’t think 
I require’any more time to decide that the'situation in 
the Post-office would suit my boy William better than 
one in the Custom-house.” 
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* ** Very, well, M‘Farlane; very well; I can manage 
one,justas, well as the other for you; make your own 
choige—you and William between, you—all the same 
to me,” 

* With a bow and a smile of ynqualified content, Mr. 
M‘Farlane finally departed. 2 


4-66 You will excuse me, my dear Blount,” resumed 
Mr. Gore; ‘these are some of the little annoyances 
resulting trom holding a considerable place under our 
good King—God bless him! People of all kinds wit/l 
come to me and ask clerkships and secretaryships for 
their sons or themselves; "tis rather boring, though, 
heaven knows ! 1 would willingly do every thing in my 
power for every body ; and indeed I try to do a good 
deal for a good many : and as to M‘Farlane, he’s a very 
honest fellow, and a capital merchant-tailor: let us 
walk quick, if you please.” Mr. Gore cast a side-long 
glance. towards the door of a mercer's. which they were 
approaching—“ I beg your pardon, but this must be a 
very busy day with me ;—what a dashing turn-out that 
is!” looking straight to the end of the street. It would 
not do, The proprietor of the shop stood palpably at 
his door, and, as Mr. Gore shot by, requested one word 
with him. 

*** Ah, Thompson! how d’do ?—To be sure ; only 
I ata in a great hurry, and can step in but for a second 
—se, this gentleman, my friend, will be kept waiting : 
my dear Blount, do forgive, once again—just an in- 
stant.” - 

Mr. Gore entered the shop, and, from it, a little 
back-parlour. His stay far exceeded the time for 
which he had stipulated. At length Gerald, who was 
not uninterested in studying Mr. Gore, saw him re- 
appear through the parlour-door, his countenance very 
animated as he said, “ Full of promise, indeed ; upon 
my life, a boy of no common natural genius, for his 
years ; you really must allow me to prevail on you to 
send him to college, Thompson, and, as I said, perhaps 
T can make some friends for him there.-—My dear Mr. 
Flount, step in a woment, if you please ;'’—Gerald 
couiplied —‘ I wish to show you an instance of our 
very abundant Irish talent, forcing its way through 
every obstacle; this way, this way,—and mind the 
step.” 

* Followed by Mr. Thompson, Gerald found himself 
in the little half-lighted parlour, in the presence of Mrs. 
Thompson, who receive’ him with a great show of 
gratified ‘pride and flattered feelings, and in that of a 

ale-faced boy of about thirteen, who stood at a table, 
holding a roll of scribbled paper in both his hands, and 
looking half frightened. 


* “ Now, my good little friend,” continued Mr. Gore, 
** will you just allow this gentleman to look over some 
of the lines you have read for me? Suppose the be- 
ginning of the blank-verse poem on the Last Day, 
that is to run to twenty-four books.” 

*“ Only twelve, Sir, like Paradise Lost,” said the 
juvenile bard falteringly. 

*« Oh, very well: all the better; but let us see it.” 

‘ * T'm afeard no one can read it but myself, Sir,” 
answered the boy. 


*« James's thoughts come so quick to him, he does’nt 
wait to pen them down in a good shop-hand, though 
he*has: brought home the best Christmas-pieces wrote 
in the school, since he was six years old,” said Mrs. 
Thompson. 

**<T'll be bound he has, Mrs. Thompson : no mat- 
ter; he can just oblige us by reading the lines him- 
self.” 


* And accordingly, poor James, growing paler, un- 
folded his inspired roll; and after many efforts to keep 
it from curling back into its former obscure state, by 
spreading it out on one knee, Gerald heard hiin read, in 
a broad Dublin brogue, a page of the most utter non- 
sense ever inflicted on him, even by ‘* uncommon 
geniuses” of James’s own age. It was with difficulty 
he kept his countenance, as he observed the mantling 
pleasure and triumph of Mrs. Thompson over fustian 
which she had so often before heard; or the more se- 
date delight of her husband, who, resting his back 
against the wall, looked modestly though smilingly on 
the floor. But the acting of Mr. Gore was inimitable, 
and still more amusing than their sincerity. He stood 
near the poor boy, laying his hand on his shoulder, 
and with. noddings of the head, and glances of appro- 
bation; and smiles of patronage from the father to the 
mother, «nd then to Gerald, displayed how exceedingly 
he relished the balderdash. 

‘8 *61F you really think James would make his way 
better by: going to college, Mr. Gore, than by attend- 
ing ‘to'some business or other, 1’d certainly try and 
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squeeze a point to send him,” said the father as they 
regained the shop dor. 

‘* If I really think, my dear ‘Thompson ! to be sure 
I do, You don’t know—you can’t say, what such 
talent, properly cultivated, may end in.” 

«*© Well, Mr. Gore; 1’m obliged to'you, and II] 
think of it, Sir; but sometimes the Latin und Greek 
books ‘don’t stand a lad’s friend like the account- 
books.” 

‘* And do you, indeed, see any thing in the lines 
we have heard,” asked Gerald, as he and his friend 
emerged into the street, ‘* beyond what a half-edueated 
boy, who has half-spelled his way through a half of 
Paradise Lost, might jumble together, in mere mecha- 
nical imitation ?”’ 

‘ « Why, to deal candidly, my dear fellow, I sup- 
pose I praised the poor little boy’s scribble rather more 
than it strictly merited; but we must afford a few kind 
words to the natural feeling of parents ;”—Gerald 
feared there had been another motive,—‘‘ and, I pro- 
test, after all, I do think, upon my honour, that there’s 
something uncommon in the son of a shopkeeper writ- 
ing blank-verse at thirteen: it may be nonsense, to be 
sure; still it is quite uncommon. But again—once 
again—I have to beg your pardon. One of my blunder- 
ing servants forgot this morning to call at the wine- 
shop opposite—may I trespass upon you, while I cor- 
rect his error ?” 

* They crossed the street, and Mr. Gore quickly en- 
tered the shop, or office, leaving Gerald some paces 
behind. His friend, continuing his walk by the door, 
heard a man within say, “‘ Very sorry, indeed, Sir ; 
but, as Mr. Burke is from home, we cannot attempt to 
break his last orders on the subject ; which were, that 
until the former account——”’ 

*** Oh, very well, very well,” interrupted Mr. Gore, 
catching a glance of Gerald passing by—“‘ you may de- 
pend on me: any thing in my power, for your master 
or you—good morning, Mr. Garon!” and thus trying 
to change into business of patronage, and of doing the 
wine-merchant a favour, what Gerald, in much asto- 
nishment, suspected to have been an effort to cater for 
his decanters for that day’s dinner, Mr. Gore harried 
my hero along the street. 

* “ Stay,” said he, after they had walked rapidly 
some distance, as he stopped, evidently in a puzzle— 
“* What are we about to do ?—oh ! ay ;—you, my dear 
Blount, are coming with me to Stepben’s-green, to 
allow me the pleasure and honour of presenting you to 
my family—(and only that, you most unkind friend)— 
before you get under weigh for England, this 
evening.” 

* Gerald wondered at this rather unceremonious 
tying him to his own first arrangement ; in contrast, at 
least, with Mr. Gore’s former redundant politeness, it 
was enigmatical ; and Gerald half resolved not to get 
under weigh thaf evening, merely to take himself out 
of the dictation of Mr. Gore—‘ And, indeed,’’ conti- 
nued that gentleman, ‘‘ now that I think of it, the 
packet sails at three o’clock, to-day, But come, my 
excellent young friend ; I hope we shall catch my idlers 
at home; they were to be out early, in the carriage, 
shopping; perhaps we had bet'er wait till we think 
they have got domesticated again; meantime, if you 
have no objection to accompany me a little way far- 
ther, I will feel so obliged to you! for I suppose you 
can have no schemes for filling up the afternoon on 
your own account ?” 

‘Simply declaring his willingness to attend Mr. 
Gore, Gerald took a step onward, 

* * A thousand thanks !—Stay, again—lI have really 
so many things to think of ;’’ he once more became 
stationary, looking down, and absorbed in thought— 
“€ Yes !—that first—just turn in here, my dear fellow.” 

‘They went into a shop where stamps were sold. 
Mr. Gore purchased one, and, withdrawing to the far 
end of the counter, asked for pen and ink, filled it up, 
folded ft, and put it into kis pocket. 

“7 forgot, my dear Blount, that I was to meet a 
person with a modicum of rent from my country pro- 
perty to-day, and came out uuprovided with a stamp 
receipt; here, however, I have secured one ; and, in 
your kind company, I will now seek a meeting with 
the rather interesting individual I have mentioned.” 

* | fear the lad has made some mistake, Sir,’’ 
said the owner of the shop, who had come bebind the 
counter after Mr. Gore procured his receipt; ‘‘ I be- 
lieve you asked a stamp for a bill at nine months for a 
hundred pounds ?” 

‘ “No, no; a stamp for a receipt, you mean: all is 
quite right,”” answered Mr. Gore, as, in some confu-- 
sion, he retreated with Gerald, from tie presence of 
the inquisitorial shopkeeper, who now more strongly 
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* “ Very stupid these. trad sometimes are,” said 
Mr. Gore, still hurrying on :—*‘ I will give you a few 
late instances ;” and thereupon he went through regu 
tals which, notwithstanding his fluent, plausible, and 
graceful style, Gerald half feared entitled M r. Gore 
to be called an excellent Irish improvisetore—in 
homely English, they all seemed. like cock-and-bull sto, 
ries, or rigmarole. 

‘ By the time he had ended his last illustration of 
the obtuseness of shopkeepers, in calling things out of 
their proper names, and in confounding one thing with 
another, Mr. Gore had wound his way into a yery 
humble street, and there stopped before a very humble. 
looking house. His kuock was answered by a 
young woman, on whom the visitor immediately smiled 
in a charming way, and began— 

““ Ah, my most interesting young friend! Is your 
worthy father at home ? Having had to walk this way 
Mrs, Gore wished me to assure you that there is litte 
doubt of placing you in a family of very high respecta- 
bility and connexions, where your talents and accom: 
plishments will be fitly estimated.” The modest: and 
pensive girl curtsied low, and blushed in obyious plea- 
sure. ‘Is he at home ?’’ pursued Mr. Gore; “ 
yes, here he comes.’ A mean-looking little old man, 
whose features and manner betokened, however, more 
of the lowliness of the miser than of the pauper, Steal: 
thily issued through a door in the narrow hall.’ Petep; 
my friend, how a’ do ?—you have heard; I preswnie, 
the communication I had the pleasure to make to if 
sweet little friend, Ann, here; but I just wish to's 
another word with you; and, perhaps, your agreeable 
Ann will oblige this gentleman by a specimen of her 
great skill and taste on the harp, while you and | chat 
a second together ?”’ 


‘ Gerald forthwith followed the young woman intos 
room, where he heard her perform very pleasingly some 
harp-music. In about a quarter of an honr, Mr, Gore 
joined him, his countenance now lighted up with un- 
affected vivacity, and his right hand earnestly thrust 
into the pocket of his trowsers, as if it held tight therem 
something that it was pleasant to grasp. After callitig 
on Gerald to admit the many merits of Mrs: Gore's 
young protegée, and repeating his own: eulogies to her: 
self, he took his friend’s arm, and with a buoyant, step 
approached the hall-door, whispering, ‘‘ I've detained 
you shamefully long, but it és so difficult to extract my 
country-rents from the clutches of this strange town- 
agent of two of my more considerable tenants.” 


* The little old man here sneaked a second time into 
the passage, and addressed Mr. Gore. 


* “Tis a long date, Sir’—Mr. Gore, conghed, hem; 
med, and hastened to unlatch the door ; the latch was 
restive ; and, though he pulled with all his might, he 
could not effect an escape until the usurer had conti- 
nuel—‘‘ a long date, Sir, notwithstanding the ‘litte 
premium ; nine long months.” ‘ 


**€ Curse this latch! open the door, Peter !’’ inter- 
rupted Mr. Gore, in such a change from his milk-and- 
honey manner and tone, that, by dint of contrast, it 
might be called ferocidus : the old fellow slowly adr 
vanced to obey, but still went on—‘* And I trust. all to 
your honour, Mr. Gore, not to let this one come back— 
And, as to poor Ann—” 

‘“ Good morning, Peter, good morning,”—he, a 
last got Gerald into the street—‘‘ and, yes, yes, t 
Ann not to fear but Mrs. Gore and I will do every thing 
in our power—every earthly thing—Good morning.” 

‘The last words had somewhat restored him to! 
common blandness of accent, Jook, and manner; 
he extricated Gerald from the mean maze of stre 
into which he had beguiled him, eloquently sounding 
Ann’s claims to encouragement, and Mrs. Gore’s setthd 
determination to do something for so deserving)? 
young person.”’—Vol. ii., pp. 200—215. 
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Monday, Nov. 26.—A circumstance unfortu- 
ately occurred to-day to interrupt the good un- 
derstanding so lately established. One of our 
plack labourers, who was occupied by himself in 
eutting wood within our lines, had drunk some 
ropy Which had been offered to him, without pos- 
sessing the means of paying for it ; the natives, in 
consequence, forcibly took from him the bill- 
hook he was using. The theft having been ecommu- 
nieated to Capt. H., he assembled the chiefs who 
were present at market, and explained the affair 
to.them, when two of them, Chamelion and Cut- 
throat, formed theirrespective followers into lines, 
each being armed with his equipment of spears: 
aparley now took place between the chiefs, who 

ed their respective parties, with a view, no 
doubt, of finding out the thieves. A man, having 
the Wy aorta of a priest, next harangued the 
whole body : each party in succession now sang a 
war-song, the chiefs kneeling on one, and the men 
on. both knees. The parties now each marched 
three times round a space which described acirele; 
afer. which, Chamelion’s party suddenly started 
off at full speed, and was immediately followed by 
Gut-throat’s as if in chase of it, as far as the 
poundary of Hay River. The stragglers of the 
former, in their flight, disencumbered them- 
selves of their yams and calabashes of palm-wine, 
which the others, oncoming up, ainused themselves 
with smashing and breaking to pieces. Thus ended 
this curious specimen of hostility, which might 
ropriately be called the Battle of the Calabashes. 
The above singular kind of contest is suftieient 
to..prove, that a system of organization exists 
amongst: the people, and confirms our former 
opinions with respect to this point; for, on our 
first landing at Baracouta, we perceived they had 
guards regularly stationed to watch and follow 
our motions. is system, I have some reason 
té believe, extends itself into the heart of the 
country, as, during my visit in the interior, I was 
sensible that people were running about at all 
hours of the night, and had reason to believe, 
with their spears ready for action. This may 
probably be the result of necessity, as the differ- 
eat tribes, if we are to judge from the numerous 
large scars in different parts of the body, and 
other causes, are evidently engaged in fright- 
ful warfare with each other. 

Tuesday, Nov. 27.—Mr. Jeffery held the market 
to-day at the village ; but ghe old chief, whom our 
men had named Bottle-nose, was apparently out 
humour, probably in consequence of the affair 
at the border market on the day before. 

Wednesday, Nov. 28.—At the conclusion of the 
market, which was also held at the Bottle-nose vil- 

to-day, a party of chiefs came hallooing after 

t. Jeffery, at the moment of his leaving the 
there. He didnot, however, offer toreturn. They 
then followed along the beach in the direction of 
his boat, until they nearly reached Hay River. 

now perceived they held something in their 
hands, which, they gave him to understand by 
igus, was intended for him. This induced him to 
for the shore again, when he found they had 
ought back the unfortunate bill-hook that had 
been carried away on the preceding Monday: the 
men who had stolen it were, however, not forth- 
coming. Mr. Jeffery conducted them to Cla- 
rence, where an interview took place between Cap- 
tains Owen and Harris and some of the chiefs, at 
Which the former directed a couple of iron hoops 
to be given as a reward for the recovery of the 
bill-hook. After this, severalchiefs came on board, 
bringing with them a sheep as a peace-offering, 
Which the Captain immediately ordered to be 
killed for their own entertainment. In this ope- 
lation, they assisted very effectually; for one of 
them took out his knife, and after skinning the 





head and neck, the animal being yet alive, ctut its 
throat and extracted the windpipe, which was 
given to our friend Cut-thrdat, who first slapped 
it for some time about his shoulders, and after- 
wards, having half warmed it on the fire, devoured 
it yoraciously, . The skin being removed, others 
of the, natives tore off with their teeth and ate the 
portions of raw flesh which remained attached to 
it; while some cut off portions from the animal, 
and disposed of them in the same manner. The 
remainder of the body was partially warmed 
through, and dispatched by the party generally. 
Notwithstanding this demonstration of their high 
relish for raw meat, it is remarkable that two of 
the chiefs, Cut-throat and Good-tempered Jack, 
who were honoured with a second dinner at Cap- 
tain Owen’s table, when presented with meat sup- 
posed to be done to their taste, showed a repug- 
vance to it, aud wished it to be put on the fire 
again. Cut-throat had shown so much disin- 
terested zeal in our favour, on various occasions, 
and particularly in the affair of the vill-hook, that 
Captain Owen took the present opportunity of re- 
warding him for it by presenting’ him with some 
iron andapair of shoes. [t is singular that he is the 
only native we haye as yet been conversant with, 
who never begged for any thing. 

Thursday, Nov. 29.—Our little establishment 
(considering the few hands, and the many irons 
we .have in the fire,) is making a rapid progress. 
The greatest activity pervades every department. 
The whole of our people, whether ashore or afloat, 
live uncommonly well, having plenty of yams and 
palm-wine served out to them daily, with fowls 
and fish arrears which are extra provisions 
supplied gratuitously, the former being purchased 
from the natives with iron hoop, the latter taken 
hy our fishermen. We have also caught a few 
hawksbills and green turtles, and dig turtles’ eggs 
from the sand on the beach. 

Saturday, Dec. 1.—Our establishment as yet 
has been remarkably healthy; the sickness which 
has occurred, has been almost entirely the result 
of accidental wounds, or the bites of mosquitos 
and sand flies; the latter, being irritated by rub- 
bing, have produced, in some instances, very 
serious sores, Which have baffled hitherto the 
greatest attention of our surgeons: one feature in 
these ulcers is, that frequent changes of applica- 
tions are required, no individual remedy appear- 
ing to agree, at farthest, for more than five days ; 
generally, but three or four; nor has any kindly 
disposition to heal shown itself, until a degree of 
salivation has been endured, by giving the patient 
a grain of calomel night and morning. Both 
my companions in the country are unfortu- 
nately on the sick list,—Elwood, with remittent 
fever, with which he was seized immediately after 
his return; the other, Debenham, in consequence 
of getting his legs bitten by insects; he is, how- 
ever, reported to be better. I have myself, thank 
God, escaped without illness or injury of any 
kind. ~ 

Sunday, Dec. 2.—The two Chiefs, Cut-throat 
and Bottle-nose, with some other natives of con- 
sequence, dined with Captain Owen to-day, who 
was entertaining a party of the officers and other 
gentlemen attached to the establishment. The 
natives always appear particularly gratified in 
being allowed to dine on board, and Captain 
Owen, accordingly, as a matter of policy, and as 
tending to promote a friendly intercourse, fre- 
quently indulges them in this way; it is offering, 
however, a trifling sacrifice at the shrines of 
the gods of friendship and cleanliness, to sit down 
with them, for their bodies, not unfrequently, 
emitted a most offensive odour, particularly when 
much heated by exertion, and the influence of a 
tropical climate. Imagine the action of these 
upon a mixture of perspiration, rancid palm-oil, 
clay and dust, the whole producing an eflluvium 
little inferior to that which Sir John Falstaff de- 
scribes to have been generated in his ducking- 
basket, ‘The rankest compound of villainous 
smells that ever offended nostrils.’ Besides, as 





our guests were ‘all dressed in buff, it way neces- 
sary to’ clean’ after them the ‘chairs atid ‘othér 
places on which they might happen to ‘sit. Cut- 
throat, and one of his tribe, slept on board this 
night, on a sail placed between two guns, 


Monday, Dee. 3,—After breakfast, our remain- 
ing visitors took their leave, accompanied by Mr. 
Jeffery, who, in consequence ofan arrangement 
for that purpose, was going te spend a couple of 
days with them, ata village about eight miles in 
the country, and from which he returned at the 
expiration of the appointed time, well pleased 
with the attention and hospitality which had been 
shown him. <A remuneration of bar-iron was the 
price of these civilities. 

Our fishing party have taken with their sieves, 
to-day, two flying fish of the gurnet species, and 
a hawksbill turtle. A party of natives from King’s 
Cove, headed by a chief named Toby Limp, came 
on board with a native woman, who was far ad- 
vanced in that happy teeming state which is pecu- 
liar to females in all parts of the world. This 
was, in fact, one of the few instances of any 
female coming on board; for, although Old 
Bottle-nose had once brought two alongside the 
ship, he kept them concealed at the bottom of his 
canoe: we have some reason, hoWever, to believe 
that his original intention was to have honoured 
us with a full introduction, but that he waived it 
in consequence of finding the chief of another 
tribe in close conference with Captain Owen. 
With respect to Mr. Toby Limp’s lady, the 
general opinion, drawn from various signs and 
appearances, was, that she wus intended us a sort 
of present, or peace-offering, to the Captain ; and 
what amused us exceedingly, was the peculiar 
mode which Toby adopted of recommending her 
more fully to his good opinion, by frequently 
rubbing his hand over her abdomen, while, re- 
garding Captain Owen with a most animated 
countenance, he seemed to express something 
like @he following: ‘ Look here! surely this is 
worthy of your attention.” But, however power- 
ful the native charms of this lady might have 
been, and in spite of the above felicitous mode of 
‘showing her off,’ I believe the speculation proved 
totally ineffectual. Another circimstance con- 
curfed in diminishing the effect of any impression 
that might have been made, namely, that three or 
four clay-coloured chiefs appeared to be co-part- 
ners with Mr. Toby in the affections of the lady. 
I believe the whole party passed the night together 
between two guns. So much for delicacy of sen- 
timent among savages ! 

The following is a specimen of the delicaey of 
this people in another respect. On the occasion 
of Captain Owen visiting the brother of the King 
of Baracouta, a calabash of palm-wine was. pro- 
duced, which, in consequence of some imperfec- 
tion in the vessel, leaked out its contents; in 
order to cure this disease, the hospitable chief 
took off his hat, and, seraping with his thumb-nail 
a portion of the clay onl grease from his head, 
effectually checked further leakage with this veri- 
table Fernando Po cement. ‘ 


Tuesday, Dec. 4.—Au increase in the number 
of the sick has been reported to-day, sevéral of 
the men on board, and of the mechanics and 
labourers on shore, being affected with ulcers of 
the hospital gangrene kind. One seaman of the 
Eden has had his leg amputated above the knee, 
in consequence of the nature of the ulceration. 
Having gone on shore this morning, I had the 
pleasure of ‘nding the works in rapid progress ; 
the floor plates were being laid in one of the 
frame houses; the roof of a large saw-pit was also 
being put on; while a great part of the labourers 
were occupied in bringing up the frames of the 
houses which had lately been landed from the 
transport. We were treated with a monkey for 
dianer, cooked in the manner of am Irish, stew, 
with yams us a substitute for potatoes; I) must 
adinit that 1 found it by ne means a disagreeable 
food. Our fishermen have taken, to-day, both a 
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green and hawksbill turtle; also'a skate, weighing 
ninety pounds, and two buckets full of other fis 
of'-various descriptions. 

‘Lieutendnt Vidal brought a native on board, 
charged with the following crimes ; namely, steal- 
ing a ditiner knife from on board the steam vessel ; 
and ‘an attempt, in conjunction with others, to 
ae J our forge on Adelaide Island. Lieutenant 

idat, fortunately passing in that direction, ob- 
sérved’ a canoe lying on the beach. This he 
secured. ‘The men belonging to it, however, 
contrived to make their escape in another canoe, 
but left’ behind them two of their hats. The 
prisoner hed the audacity to venture on board 
the ‘steam vessel, in hopes of recovering the lost 
canoe; he was immediately ordered under arrest, 
but contrived, in consequence of his greasy skin, 
literally to give our men the slip, and effect his 
escape. He was not, however, deterred from 
making a second attempt, having, as he imagined, 
sufficiently disguised himself with a different hat 
and head-dress ; but was immediately recognised, 
and, having been enticed into the cabin, effectually 
secured. Captain Owen ordered him to be put 
into irons, with the intention of keeping him 
under confinement for a week, and then dismissing 
him with sumeslight punishment. 

Wednesday, Dec. 5.—A brig was observed in the 
offing; which had the appearance of a slave-ship. 
The steam-vessel was immediately ordered in chase, 
and returned in the evening, reporting her to be 
an English brig from Liverpool, bound for the 
Cameroons. 

Thursday, Dec. 6.—Our tender, the Horatio, 
sailed this week for Sierra Leone. Among other su- 
pérnumeraries sent back by this conveyance, were 
a serjeant and two privates of the Royal African 
Corps. The conduct of these men was so noto- 
riously bad, that Captain Owen apprehended their 
example would corrupt the black soldiers with 
whom they were associated. I cannot avoid calling 
in question the policy of our Government ingsend- 
ing out condemned soldiers to the Colonial African 
Corps; nothing, in short, tends more to degrade 
the general character of our country in the opi- 
nion of the native Africans, whu are too apt to 
form their estimates of our morality from these 
specimens of their masters, It would surely be 
preferable to promote good soldiers from the home 
regiments, and attach them as non-commissioned 
officers to the native corps. If, then, such indi- 
viduals, on retaining their good characters, were 
allowed, after a certain term of service, to retire 
on a pension, this dangerous service, instead of 
being regarded as a means of punishment, would 
assume the honourable character of a reward of 
merit. There can be little doubt that such a sys- 
tem would not only extend the respectability of 
thé British character, but have a most beneficial 
influence on our African relations. 

Friday, Dec. 7.—The unloading of the transport 
which came with us from England was completed 
to-day. Among other stores, she brought out the 
fraines of a block-house ; six large and ten smaller 
dwelling-houses ; six long eighteen-pounders, and 
two long nines. 

Saturday, Dec. 8.—Lieut. Caldwell, of the Royal 
Marines, died this morning, and was buried at 
four in the afternoon. He had never been in 
health since our departure from England, or even 
been on shore, excepting for an hour or two at 
Sierra Leone. He was to have returned by the 
first opportunity to England, and, with that view, 
had, previously to his death, been removed from 
the Eden to the steain-vessel. 

Sunday, Dec, 9.—Captain Owen, as usual, per- 
formed divine service before the ship’s crew. On 
the present occasion old Bottle-nose attended, and 
condueted himself with due propriety. 

- Monday, Dee. \0.—Our fishing party has to-day 
taken no less than ten turtles. Whe native pri 
soner on board having now been confined for six 
days out of the seven awarded to them, Captain 
Owen thought it better to inflict his intended 





punishment of ‘thirty-nine lashes to-day, in order 
that his immediate rage might have time to sub- 
side’ before being set at liberty on the morrow. Tt 
was accordingly carried into effect ; and, although 
he made’a most liisty bellowing on the oceasion, 
the rope appeared to make very little impression 
on his tough posteriors. I believe he deemed him- 
self peculiarly fortunate in coming off so well, as, 
judging from his signs to that effect, he expected at 
least to have had his throat ent, During his confine- 
ment, he roared and blabbered frequently and 
loudly, particularly whenever he was sensi te of 
any canve approaching the ship. His countrymen, 
however, appeared to care little about Lim ; on 
the contrary, they frequently mimicked his noises, 
as if in ridicule. His father, indeed, and one or 
two other relatives, took some interest in his fate, 
and offered ransom for him. 

Tuesday, Dec. \\1.—Captain Owen this day at 
an early hour went on board the steam-vessel to 
commence his intended survey of the island, and 
did me the honour of permitting me to accom- 

any him. At seven o’elock we stood out of 
Maidstone Bay, towards a place to the eastward 
of Point William, where Captain Owen intended 
to land his native prisoner, and from whence he 
was expecting to receive on board Mr. Jeffery 
with Cut-throat, Bottle-nose, and another chief, 
known among us by the name of Good-tempered 
Jack. The two latter chiefs only kept their pro- 
inise, but, on coming on board, were so impressed 
with fear and astonishment, particularly when 
the paddles began to move, that their hearts 
failed them, and they retreated to the boat with 
all possible celerity. The prisoner was allowed 
to accompany them; but no sooner did the boat 
approach the shore, than, doubting the reality of 
his freedom until entirely out of our reach, 
he jumped overboard, and, alternately swimming 
and diving as if to elude pursuit, thus at length 
attained the shore. About a week afterwards, he 
ventured to maké his appearance’ on the beach, 
accompanied by Bottle-nosé, but was careful not 
to approach our party, until the officer on duty 
threw out a signal of encouragement, when he 
came forward, exchanged his palm-sine for iron- 
hoops, and afterwards joined in the laugh with 
those around him. 

Pursuing our voyage, about noon, a party of 
natives were observed on the beach ; and Captain 
Owen determined on paying them a yisit, and 
ordered a boat to be lowered for the purpose. 
Unfortunately, however, it being necessary, while 
in the act of lowering, to make a few retrograde 
strokes of the padcle, the boat was drawn into 
the vortex on the right hand, and nearly cut in 
two. By this accident one of the seamen who 
were in it, was thrown within the paddle, but 
miraculously, after an hotir and a half, taken out 
unhurt; another made his escape on board the 
vessel; while two more were set adrift in the sea: 
they were, however, soon picked up by a second 
boat which was instantly let down, and which 
also succeeded in recovering the injured boat. 
On approaching the shore, the surf was found to 
be so strong, that Captain Owen was obliged to 
communicate with the natives without landing. 
A few yams were purchased at the expense of 
some pieces of iron-hoop, which the natives 
were so eager to become possessed of, that, dur- 
ing the exchange, they trembled exceedingly 
from the intensity of their desire. A piece was 
intentionally thrown into the sea with the view of 
giving them a scramble: they all immediately 
darted with the utmost eagerness into the water, 
and exerted themselves most strenuously until 
one had the hick to find it; when the remainder 
left him in quiet possession, without evincing the 
slightest disposition to deprive him of his trea- 
sure. 

A small island lay off the shore at this place, 
which Captain Owen did not consider of sufi- 
cient importance to induce him to find it a name. 
We now continued our survey along the south- 
eastern side of the island, advancing at the rate 
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of six or seven miles in the hour, until halfg 
five in the evening, when we.arrived off t ue 


eastern point (Cape Barrow): we then. ta 
last bearings, let the steam down, and stood 
the land under easy sail for the night. 
Wednesday, Dee. 12.—The wind this ‘moth. 
ing was westerly, with moderate breedes 
fie weather. An hour after midnight we tacked 
and stood towards land; at daylight, got the 
steany on, ahd furled ‘the sails, and at eight in the 
mornitig: we were off the same point at ‘whi 
our survey of the previous evening had conchidéd 
the current having during the night carried ‘ust 
the south-west, at 'the rate of about a mile and'g 
half in the hour. The side of the island we War 
now coasting along was possessed of @ very cop! 
siderable degree of sublimity, the ‘shore béin 
bold and rocky, with various picturesque cata 
descending from the mountains ;' the whole fade 
of the country was apparently wild,’ ‘and’ showéd 
few signs of cultivation. During the foretioon) 
we had two high’ peaks in’ ‘view,’ ‘one ‘of Whith 
Captain Owen named after Dr. Bunn, the'suars 
of the Eden, who first ‘observed it. ASout tam 
past ten, we passed a snug little cove where the 
natives were occupied in’ building’ candées: "ind 
where we observed a considerable qu + Of 
wood piled up, probably for the purpose¢f 
making paddles. Soon afterward we’ passed 
entrance of a river, which, out of compliténtts 
myself, Captain Owen named Holman River.” 
remarkably large stone lay on the beach at th 
mouth of the river. At noon we were off 4 Bliff 
cape, which received the name of Cape Pdet. 
At this time our previously fine weather disap. 
peared, and we had, throughout the remainder’ 
the day, a very hazy atmosphere, -wlth occasional 
rain. i 
About one o’clock, a rakish-looking: sehooner 
made her appearance, which, from her: maneuvres, 
such as frequently altering her ‘course ‘as if! she 
wished to avoid us, we suspected to»be a slaré 
ship; we, therefore, made full sail -in chase, .and 
at three o’clock had approached: near enongh'te 
fire a shotted gun at her, when she immedi 
hoisted English colours, brought to; -and-pro 
to be the African, Captain. John Smith; twenty:five 
days from Sierra Leone, and. seven’ frour Cape 
Coast Castle; Jaden with provisions for® our 
Colony, and having on board: Hospital-Assistant 
Cowen, of. the: Medical Staff, who had volunteered 
to join the establishment... Captain Owen, having 
reeeived his letters, ordered her to proceed % 
Maidstone Bay, while we stood in for George's 
Bay, on the western side of the island, where-we 
came to anchor soon after four o’clock. 6 
Thursday, Dec. \13.—This day proved yer 
fme. Soon: after breakfast,: Dr.’ Bunn Va 
with three men, and proceeded to a native village; 
about three miles from the beach, where he trad 
kindly received by an elderly chief,-who appeared 
well acquainted with our men-of-war, of notte 
had received a description from the offitef 
his Majestv’s ship the 4s, which had: fornétly 
heen off this place. He could pronounce.“ Kieg 
George,’ and a few other English »words; amt 
wore as an ornament, suspended. from ‘his neck} 
a brass plate, which had belonged to the capofe 
soldier of the Royal African Corps ; he diadyabo 
another brass plate with G. R. upon itso Bhis 
chief, with his son, accompanied \Dr. Banos 
board, and was entertained by Captain-Owen-with 
fish, yams, and palm-wine; at length, he began w 
express much anxiety to be gone, and was seat ow 
shore. During the morning, Captain Owenamt 
Lieutenant Badgely oceupied themselves with sar 
veying the bay: after this, we went ashore; whed 
many of the natives assembled round us, and:be 
haved themselves very ¢ivilly, although they wer 
as usual importunate fer iron, offering in pan 


yams, palm-wine; fowls, &c., &c: » We sawonly 
one. canoe off this place, containing» twelve: me 

who had. a few yams with: them, iwhiel: ithey"ap* 
peared very, indifferent about parting tvith p/a 
east, they demanded very exorbitant prices, a8 4 
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y we could have purchased eight or ten. 
there a large dog-fish, and a few smaller 


piece of iron for asingle yam, for which at Maid- 
ie 
fth resembling the bream. 





MONTI AND THE ITALIAN WRITERS OF 
‘HE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
No. |. 


“Vixeznzo Mont: has long filled Europe. with 
is fame, as mouch by his poetic productions of 
A highest order, as by his numerous critical and 
fuerary Jabours, which have placed him in the 
frst. rank of Italian prose-writers. After reflect- 
ing the utmost splendour on the conclusion of 
the 18th century, he presents himself at the head 
of the one we ey! me jt: as if with a view of 
representing both, and of keeping the progress of 
the human mind, and the prodigies of the imagi- 
pation in rapid and uninterrupted motion. . The 
ctions that have obtained him so glorious a 
reputation, have hitherto been scattered through 
various little ‘ Récueils,’ published at different pe- 
neds, so that foreigners especially have had much 
trouble in collecting them. At length, however, 
ali character has arisen, to confer honour 
on his native country, by giving a complete edi- 
tion of all the writings of the noble Monti. Con- 
, the time is now came for appreciating 
lis.real merits; since, having all his works at 
once befere us, and beholding him, like another 
Proteus, assuming every variety of tone, touching 
won every topic, and surmounting every obstacle, 
we can form a just idea of the riches of his ima- 
gination, the strength of his mind, and the exqui- 
site susceptibility of his feelings, 
iA powerful genius, however, never bursts forth, 
without exercising a wonderful influence over his 
eontemporaries; without creating a centre of 
light, the radiance of which extends to all around 
iti: like a majestic sun, which, launched into an 
abyss. of space, illuminates immediately by its 
mys, and draws around it, in periodical rotation, 
a whole planetary system: and it is under this 
int of view we must principally examine Monti. 
Fo look upon him abstractedly, would be to de- 
pive him of half-his importance. What is a great 
maa separated from the circumstances of the age 
in which he shone? Monti founded a new school 
ofpeetry, by bestowing youth and freshness on 
the astonishing inspirations of Dante, and by 
wailing himself of the grand and magical colour- 
ing of the famous Ghibeline, to paint with force 
wdoriginality the most remarkable subjects. 
» therefore, be as well to glance at the state 
inwhich he found the literature of his country, 
wd to advert to the circumstances which gave a 
ed direction to his mind, that we may be en- 
dto judge with precision how far he has im- 
waved upon his predecessors, and by what 
means he has attained the high place that he holds 
age Pachanting art which he has so bighly em- 
Phe close of the seventeenth century had al- 
wady announced the downfall of that wretched 
thool, which, after the death of Ariosto and 
Tasso, had substituted, in place of simplicity and 
sfeadeur of imagery, bold metaphors, whimsical 
comparisons, and extravagant pomposity of ex- 
ion. Marino, who had declared himself the 
1 of this school, was gifted by nature with a 
powerful genius ; but, finding it scarcely possible 
glean any thing in a field which had been so 
mecessfully cleared by the gigantic men who had 
eeceded‘him, he disdained to become an imita- 
‘a, and, throwing himself despairingly into a 
flee path, he sacrificed the immortality of the 
future to. the paltry vanity of appearing original 
the eyes of his contemporaries. ‘This was in 
vif we may use the expression, a sickness of 
‘tength rather than a sickness of weakness. The 
y however, were soon weary of this species 
‘t:literature, which was equally repugnant to 
wte and reason: A’ philosopher of Calabria, 





Gianvincenzo Gravina, availed; himself of this 
general disposition to endeavour to direct . the 
public taste in a better path. In his valuable 
work, ‘ Ragion Poetica,’ he summed up, with 
great perspicuity and depth, the immutable laws 
of poetry, which had been discovered by. the 
ancient masters; and, being himself merely a 
critic, he prevailed upon an artist to assist fim 
with his, powerful views of the subject. Alex- 
ander Guidi, the Pindar of Italy, strengthened by 
his brilliant examples the wise counsels of his 
friend. i ames all minds by his incomparable 
odes, in which it may be said, that he like the 
Theban songster, mumeris fertur lege solutis. 
Before the commencement of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the dominion of Marino and his partisans was 
completely overthrown. 

The first poets who appeared upon the stage 
after this grand .reformation, were Fortiguerri, 
Frugoni, and Metastasio, whose writings plainly 
showed that the delirium of the fever had abated. 
Bombast, conceit, and foreign metaphors, no 
longer disfigured poetry, whick at length seemed 
to have re-assumed its sceptre and all the splen- 
dour of its power. But, as Tacitus so well re- 
marks in his admirable Treatise upon Eloquence, 
freedom from sickness does not necessitate a 
healthy condition: real health consists in that 
strength of muscles, warmth of blood, and vita- 
lity of soul, which make a man capable of under- 
taking any thing, daring any thing, and vanquish- 
ing any and every thing in his efforts for universal 
dominion over surrounding nature. The three 
poets whom we haye just mentioned had.no vice 
which indicated a dereliction of reason or of 
taste ; but, whilst we do justice to their talents, 
we must inquire whether they possessed those 
positive and active virtues which were calculated 
to exert a direct and general influence over works 
of the imagination ; for this is a subject which it 
is of importance to consider in authors of this 
class, not only as far as regards themselves, but 
as connected with the progressive perfectioning 
of the art to which they have consecrated them- 
selves. 

Fortiguerri wrote a long poem entitled * Ric- 
ciardetto.” The origin of this production is as 
curious as it is surprising. In a society of li- 
terary men, frequented by the author, the conver- 
sation one evening turaed upon the great facility 
of Ariosto’s versification ; and one of the party ob- 
served, and justly, no doubt, that this facility, not- 
withstanding appearances, must have cost the 
songster of Ferrara much labour, since it was not 
the effect of simple nature left to herself, but of 
art, which had been able to borrow her charms 
so completely as to deceive the world with respect 
to its intrinsic character. Fortiguerri, from some 
strange whim, undertook to maintain the.contrary; 
and, Being almost the only one of that opinion, he 
had recourse to a singular expedient for proving 
it. He said, that on the following evening he 
would bring with him an epic poem, which he 
would prepare in the course of the morning. At 
the hour agreed upon, to the astonishment of all 
the company, he read a long series of eight-line 
verses, the beauty of which was the more remark- 
able as they could searcely be considered in any 
other light than improvisations. The members 
crowded around him with loud applauses, and be- 
sought him to continue a work which already ex- 
hibited a decided hero, a well-conceived plan, 
and a succession of the most varied episodes. 
He jocosely promised to comply, and so far kept 
his word that after some time there resulted from 
these trifles, which were written with no other 
view than to amuse a few friends, the epic poem 
above alluded to. 

It cannot be doubted that this extempore pro- 


‘duction evinces nerve, freedom, and simplicity. 


The scenes in it are cheering, varied, and pic- 
turesque, most frequently comic, and occasionally 
licentious. But no novelty of design must be ex- 

ected. Ricciardetto was the youngest brother of 
Rinaldo, a celebrated warrior, who is at one time 
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one of the knights-errant of Charlemagne, at an- 
other one of the champions of the. first crusade ; 
consequently, the action is taken from, the.same 
source as that which Boiardo and Arioste bad 
previously drawn from, The adventures, to. be 
sure, are not the same ; but the personagesare for 
the most part alike, always giants, fairies, and ne- 
cromancers, with a life passed .in the fearful 
struggles of warfare or the seducing combats of 
love. It would, however, be unjust to consider 
Fortiguerri, on this account, as a mere servile imi- 
tator of the two above-named poets ; for his pic- 
tures contain great originality, bnt, by dint of re- 
flecting on them, it is easy to perceive that his 
principal merit consists in having led his contem- 
raries to a re-perusal of the delightful ‘ Orlando 
urioso,’ an incomparable model of all the spirit 
and graces of the imagination. As to himself, he 
merely added one more poetic romance to the 
number already written on similar subjects. 

Frugoni employed his pen entirely upon lyrical 
poems, in every measure, upon every subjectand in 
all possible tones. The fecundity of his talent has 
something extraordinary in it; and it is impossible 
to read his works without being struck with the 
abundance, pomp, and harmony of his versifica- 
tion, which seem to enchant all our senses at once. 
This, however, is only the effect of a first glance : 
a second and an attentive perusal dissolves the 
earm, and we find ourselves in a vacuum. The 
abundance consists but in words ; the pomp is all 
illusion and the harmony is merely noise. He 
cannot, certainly, be reproached with want of 
imagination; but this faculty in him appears se- 
parated from the rest of his being: it is. never 
assuciated with those affections, either tender or 
terrific, cheerful or melancholy, which, skilfully 
excited, transport us beyond ourselves. The heart 
is almost always a stranger to such inspirations ; 
and the objects he has in view are painted in his 

oetical sketches in the same manner as the co- 
ours of the rainbow are represented in the soap 
bubbles which a child blows through a tobacco- 
pipe : the book once closed, the bubbles once 
urst, all sinks into nothingness. Such poetry 
may be compared to those flowers which are 
beautiful enough to the sight, but are wholly, de- 
void of perfume ; consequently, its fame. is quite 
evanescent, it is read with pleasure in. the mern- 
ing, and is forgotten by the evening. Productions 
like these cannot be supposed to have had much 
influence over the literature of Italy. 

Metastasio, the pupil of Gravina, possessedia 
great genius, which might have reigned supreme 
over the age he lived in, but which circumstances, 
independent of his own will, forced into a track 
that deprived it of all influence, He was natu- 
rally endowed with a noble character, a brilliant 
fancy, an exquisite taste, a tender and impassioned 
soul, and a happy aptitude of penetrating into all 
the secrets of the science of man and of nature. 
The disposition which he early manifested for the 
dramatic art, caused him to be sent for to Vienna, 
where he was appointed to write for the, imperial 
theatre of music, as successor to Apostolo Zeno, 
who had voluntarily retired on account of his 
great age. Metastasio was not formed for any 
state of mediocrity: an impulse once given to 
his soul, he soon soared to the utmost height, 
Consequently, he was not long before he be- 
came perfectly identified with the musical drama, 
which he raised to such a point of perfec- 
tion as no one could afterwards attain to. ut, as 
this was but a limited sphere, all that he did to- 
wards promoting its grandeur was so much lost to 
literature in general. In fact, he commenced by 
impoverishing the language. From the richest 
dictionary which has ever existed, he selected 
only some thousands of words which he deemed 
most adapted to his purpose from their harmoni- 
ous character, and condemned all the rest, not as 
deficient in that positive harmony whieh each-ex- 
pression intrinsically possess, but as wanting that 
relative harmony which, resounding at the same 
time both to the soul and the ear, answers all the 
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exigencies of music. The number of persons who 
were to appear in his pieces,' he limited to five or 
aix:; because. it was difficult, or at least a 
ive, to.unite in one company a greater num 
Tf skilful singers capable of performing ; and, as 
female singers were in great requisition, it was €s- 
sential, not only to introduce two or three, but to 
assign them parts of 2lanost equal interest, in 
order to enable the musician so to apply his notes 
as.to avoid dryness and coldness by the expression 
of tender, tumultuous and quickly-felt passions. 
ce. arose those crossings in love, those con- 
trasted affections, those ideal situations, which are 
constantly to be met with in the dramas of Metas- 
tasio, By this address of a genius wholly devoted 
to.its art, Pergolesi, Jommelli, and Piccini, those 
three.great masters who fori the noble triumvi- 
rate of Italian musicians, fond the path made 
very: easy for the creation of chefs d’ceuvre of mu- 
sical sublimity. The poet aud the musician 
awarded to each other a crown of immor- 
tality. But. all these prodigies threw no lustre 
on. poetic literature in general. All who cul- 
tivate poetry in the various branches of which 
it is composed, may adopt a model and seek for 
inspiration in Homer, Virgil, or Dante, but 
no one can do so with respect to Metastasio ; 
the failure of those who have attempted to 
follow his manner in other compositions, is an 
undeniable proof of this, It is not, however, the 
fault of the man, but of the style of his works. 
The simple dramatic poet may have recourse 
to them as models; but even then the perfection 
he finds it so difficult to imitate, overwhelms him 
with despair. Metastasio is like one of those 
majestic edifices, in which every thing, from the 
first foundations to the decorations that em- 
bellish it, is strictly and exclusively directed 
towards one particular and invariable end: it is 
raised and ired, it delights every beholder ; 
ut art gains nothing from jt, because it is im- 
possible to transfer any of its beauties to the 
various orders of architecture. 


*FRIENDSHIP’S OFFERING.’ 





The ‘ Friendship’s Offering,’ for the year 1829, 
is every way worthy of its amiable and accom- 
plished editor, Mr. Pringle. It is so full of agree- 
able matter, that we have no time to waste in pre- 
fatory gossip about the nature and uses of Annuals, 
the final cause of their existence, and the art and 
‘mystery of concocting them, but must proceed at 
once to give our readers a view of its contents. 

The volume opens auspiciously with a short 
poem, by James Montgomery. There is nothing 
very striking in the verses; but the name of this 
clever and amiable man puts us in good temper, 
and prepares us to find an air of kind and 
gentle feeling diffused over the work. Shortly 
after, there are some verses by Mrs. Hemans. It 
“would be inexcusable, when there are favourites of 
‘thé public at hand, whom we scarcely ever meet 
except on occasion of these annual festivals, if 
we lingered with a lady whom we encounter 
in nearly every magazine; and yet we never like 
to pass over a friend seats in our service, 
and yet who never wearies us. 

Then follows a long poem by the Editor, en- 
titled. ‘ Glen-Lynden,’ weak in parts, and some- 
what abrupt in the conclusion, but full of beauty, 
and worthy to be the companion of Martin’s en- 
graving on the same subject. The next is from 
the penof Mr. Kennedy—‘ On Leaving Scotland.’ 
It is far the best poem of this gentleman which we 
have ever chanced to meet with, and we have great 
pleasure in giving it insertion : 

‘I Love the land! 

I see it8 mountains hoary, 

On which Time vainly lays his iron band ; 

I see the valleys robed in sylvan glory, 

And many a lake with lone, romantic strand ; 

And streams, and towers, by immortal story 





Ordained heart-stirring monuments to stand : 


Yet,tower, stream, lake, or valley could not move me, 
Nor the stax-wooing, mountain, thus to love thee, 
Old, honoured land ! ' 
T love the land ! 
I hear of distant ages 
A. voice proclaiming that it still was free; , 
That from the hills where winter wildest rages 
Swept forth the rushing winds of liberty ; 
That blazoned broadly on the noblest pages 
E’er stamped by Fame its ¢hildren’s deeds sliall be. 
O! poor pretender to a poet's feeling ’ 
Were he who heard such voice in vain appealing : 
lL love the land! 
I love the land ! 
My fathers lived and died there ;. 
But not for that the homage of their son 5 
I found the spirit in its native pride there— 
Unfettered thoughts—right actions, boldly done : 
I also found—(the memory shall preside here, 
Throned in his kreast, till life’s tide cease to run) 
Affection tried and true from men high-hearted. 
Once more as when from those kind friends I parted, 
God bless the land !’ 

After a rather whining celebration of the glories 
of ‘Old Maidism,’ by the veteran author of ‘ The 
Man of Feeling,’ and ‘ Julia de Roubigné,’ some 
good humoured verses by Allan Cunningham, and 
something about Poetry and Music, and an illicit 
connection, whereof Song was the fruit, by Mr. 
Bowring, we have the following pretty lines from 
the pen, we should guess, of Mr. Pringle himself: 

‘A graceful form, a gentle mien, 
Sweet eyes of witching blue, 
Dimples where young Love nestles in 


Around a “ cherry mou’ ; 


The temper kind, the taste refined, 
A heart nor vain nor proud, 

A face, the mirror of her mind, 
Like sky without a cloud : 


A fancy pure as virgin snows, 
Yet playful as the wind ; 

A soul alive to other's woes; 
But to her own resigned. 


This gentle portraiture to frame 
Required not Fancy’s art : 

But do not ask the lady’s name— 
’Tis hidden in my heart.’ 

Let the critics laugh at Dr. Southey’s profes- 
sional verses as much as they will; he is in- 
finitely the least offensive Laureate that ever lived. 
Any one who reads his lines on the ‘ Death of 
Queen Charlotte,’ (which we do not extract, rather 
because we wish to avoid attacking our readers’ 
natural prejudices, than because they do not de- 
serve it,) will be convinced that he is a being of 
quite another kind from ‘the Pyes and the War- 
tons. But the poems multiply upon us, and we 
must boldly cut our way through them, or we shall 
have no time for noticing the tales, which are still 
better. Our readers necessarily, therefore, must 
be satisfied with the three following pieces. The 
first is by Henry Scott, an author, we believe, 
unknown to fame, but who, we understand, has 
given other promising tokens of genius besides 
this rather melancholy one : 

There's none a Feeling hath with me. 
‘Tis morn ; the sun comes blithely on 
And rouseth Nature's glee ; 

All earth is glad; but there is none 

A feeling hath with me! 

The very trees are not alone, 

The breeze doth fan them, and the sun 
Doth woo them fervently ; 

The birds are singing to the flowers, 
And Spring is busy in the bowers. 

Tis sad to mark the joy and life 
Around, above, below,— 

Earth, ocean, air, with joyance rife 
In Nature’s vernal glow,— 

Then turn and gaze into my breast, 
And mark all there in darkness drest, 
Where weeds of sorrow grow ; 

And watch the spirit’s strife within, 
And fear Despair the victory win ! 
Alas, how changed! To me the earth 


Was one wide field of joy. ; 
For me the sun more bright shone forth, 
For me more freshly bloomed the flowers, 
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More. rich for me Wad bayer. ; 
The binds for = pad iid : : 

wes "The very thunder-clowd that came 

~~~” Awaked wild rapture with its flame}, 
’Tis not dull misanthropic gloom 
That darkens all I see ; eee 
Nor grief for those within the tomb, —. .“". 
Or bright hopes reft from me ; ; 
Nor bitter dregs of long distréss, 
That make me feel such loncliness— " 
‘Tis that cold thought which ne’er doth flee!’ 
* There’s none a feeling hath with me!" tt 
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But hush! thou impious heart of clay, 
Thyself in ashes bow ; 

How dare a thing created say, 

** High Heaven, what doest thou ?” 

I surely am not all alone— 

There is a FRIEND—a mighty one— 
Whose blood for me did flow : 

And hope doth whisper unto me 

** There’s ONE a feeling hath with thee '"’” 


The second is in the style of some:of 
Herbert’s ; and, if it were less meritorious ini 
would be delightful, as reminding us of: ow 
quaint and venerable favourite. : 


The Heart's Confessions. 
BY JOHN FALRBAIRN, ESQ. en 
Heart! wrung with grief and bitter cate, 
Thy wounds unsalved and bleeding ‘still, 
Who pierced thee thus, poor heart, déclare? D 
—* "Twas my own will.” NS 
Thy will! What tempter full of guile i 
Could turn thee from thy hopes aside, 
And life’s young well with wrath defile ? 
—‘* Twas my own pride.” 


Bad counselor! When all around, 
Great, fair, and good, conspired to move, . 
From humble joys what had thee bound ? 
—‘* "Twas my self-love.”’ 
2 Friendship’s Offering 
Alas! the Charities were near, 
The Duties too, an armed troop, 
To guide, to fortify, to cheer! 
— { could not stoop.” 
Faith stretched from Heaven her golden key, 
And Purity, twice-born, before : 
The narrow portal beckoned thee! if 
—** I could not soar.” 


Wretched! from earth and heaven returned 
Empty, what findest thou within, 
To balance what tly madness spurned ? 
—“ Error and sin!” 

The third we had prepared to extract was one.of 
the Ettrick Shepherd’s, entitled ‘ The Minstrel 
Boy ;’ but it is too long, and our readers are not 
likely to pass it over. There are some very, pretty 
lines by the Rey. Henry Stebbing, and many 
others which deserve our Ly 22 we must 
instantly proceed to the tales. Of these. ther 
are two by Miss Mitford, both, of course, ¢ 
and agreeable, but written with more 
usual indifference to story and. catastrophe. .* 
Brothers,’ 1 powerfully told, but somew ;- 
ing, tale by the ‘ Subaltern,’ ‘ Isabella de Jaupay,’ 
very fair, ‘On Contradiction,’ do, ‘The War- 
ing,’ a clever German Legend, by Mr., Gilhe 
‘ The Covenanter,’ told with spirit but so 
lame in the conclusion, ‘ Surprises,” by, Mrs,Opm, 
as good, we believe, as_any other of. that ladys 
tales, ‘The Publican’s Dream,’ by Mr..Banim, 
full of strong Irish interest with no large 
of the author’s usual faults, and with most. of. 
usual beauties, and ‘ La Fiancée de Marque 
elever and agreeable tale in. French . by... 
Frederick De George. ti 

All these tales are so long that we, are obliged, 
much against our will, to abstain from, extra 
any of them; but we hope that we,:shall; 
room next week. . vfewt 
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Van Diemen’s Land.—On the authority of the 
tralian,” May 16, we,learn that depression 

every branch of the internal economy of ‘this 

and that commercial, agricultural, ‘and ind 
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peespetiy hus received a sudden ‘and unprecedetitd 
‘shock. 
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Ms THE WOOLGATHERER.—No. VIII. 
mor s* . - 
mig | peered Tithe Wowtgieterer, seer 
+2 1+ Sm,—IE'you are the meditative characterfyou 


have described yourself to be, the nature of hu- 
| ne man happiness, and the means by which it is to 
‘oot | be obtained, must have been the first and most 
1) | frequent subject of your speculations.” It is now 
some time since 


the greater number of them, ve hitherto 
failed. I will state my case to you,—I will give 
you, as religious people say, my experience ; and, 
if I shall not receive in return any valuable ad- 
vice, I shall at Jeast have afforded you and your 
readers an additional fact. whereby to improve 
our own conclusions. 
At the death of my father, I found myself in 
the possession of an easy fortune, which per- 
mitted me to escape from the studies of the 
Teople, in which I bad been for some time fruit- 
lessly engaged: As I had no violent attachment 
to. crowded drawing-rooms, or to ‘ shining thea- 
tres,’ as one of Braham’s favourite songs ex- 
presses it, and as. I had been accustomed to look 
with little satisfaction on parallel piles of brick 
and mortar, and that all-involving smoke which 
makes the little’ sky that is visible between them 
Jook like the decayed and tarnished finery of a 
frippier’s shop, my first determination was to fly 
io | tothe country. I now resolved to enjoy my life. 
sw! | Iwas literary, accomplished, of a guiltless con- 
» | science, and, as I believed, of a philosophic tem- 
wy | per! Thad a right to say 1 would be happy. I 
wore | remembered having been much pleased with the 
' | landscapes of Gloucestershire, aud I made choice 
of that county wherein’ to realise my schemes. 
My house was. large and commodious, and the 
view which it commanded was superb... 1 was an 
angler, and at a short distance flowed the Severn ; 
I was a tolerable shot, and the neighbourhood 
abounded with game; coursing was in fashion 
iw | with the gentry, and I kept an excellent bunter. 
# | But do not imagine that the whole of my amuse- 
ments were of this description. I fitted up an 


sols | degant and complete library, in which were found 

4) | the most celebrated. authors in every department 

~ 9 of literature. I had my music-room, my botanic 

, | garden, my cabinet of minerals, and a small col- 

' | lection of paintings and statues, Over all this I 

{ J had persuaded an elder sister, of most amiable 

w/b, | disposition, to preside ; and I soon saw myself 
sone of fitted and respected by a genteel and well-edu- 
lingtrel | Gated neighbourhood. 1 was sufficiently versed 
are not 8 ‘ythe wisdom of maxims and proverbs, to know 
pps thitsome regularity of occupation was indispen- 
many § bly necessary to him who would escape ennui; 








Fépent, therefore, several days sitting in my li- 
vay the easiest of chairs, fixing the number 
urs to be given to each pursuit, and making 
we resolutions as to the inviolability of a 
in portion of each day which was to be de- 
fotéd to severer studies. That the first month of 
ttif'new existence passed but slowly, I was not 
ily surprised ; I considered that some short 

e' Bai be necessary to habituate me to a 
ide'of life so different from the past, that as yet 
@ think of litle than of my own happy 
jon, and of the wisdom of my arrangements; 
-in fact, my clothes were at present too new, 
‘tequired ‘some wearing before I could be at 
éase in them, and forget their splendours. 
Sit, four years have now pe and the 
is not improved. On the contrary, in spite 
of all my entrenchments, ennui has got into the 
a ft is not that I am idle ; I hunt and angle, 
fad and visit, and put into operation all my ap- 
Wratus for happiness; but these occupations 
trely excite me, and the intervals between them 
intolerable. I go through the day with my 
iin‘ my hand, righted if, by any chance, it 
‘winutes faster than I had calculated. If 
omens for dinner should overtake me. by 
meet eel an unusual hilarity ; and my great- 
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pleasures is to find myself, at the end of 








































































































I systematically entered upon | 
thatsearch in which all are enge red, and, like | 


times. I was totally mistaken 





the day, sufficiently wearied to count upon nine 
hours ‘of unintermitted sleep. "My friends give 
me much good, but contradictory, advice. Some 
tell me that I ought to attaeh myself more exclu- 
sively to one pursuit,—that no man ean ride more 
than one hobby at a time, with any comfort to 
himsélf, whereas I have as many under me as the 
steeds of Ducrow; others recommend me the 
usual, relief of country gentlemen, who, when 
they have no occupation of their own, get elected 
magistrates, and busy themse)ves as much as pos- 
sible with the affairs of others. Some wag once 
chalked upon my door, ‘ Try matrimony ;’ and 
one old gentleman tells me to go back again t» 
my dingy chambers in the ‘Temple, re-open my 
law-books, and take wn oath that I will end my 
days upon the Bench. 

It is not very easy to follow such various coun- 
sels, but what makes me still more distrustful is, 
that I have a living example before me which 
seems to give the lie to all of them, and to a thou- 
sand more of the same stamp. Far from being 
engaged in any active pursuit, Lemplicius is ap- 
parently the most indolent of men ; not only is he 
unmarried, but he lives almost in solisude ; in- 
stead of busying himself in the affairs of the 

arish or the country, his most serious occupation 
is to compose the quarrels which arise amidst a 
noisy group of children in the village, and to en- 
deavour to teach the little philosophers that the 
shortest and most effectual way to decide their 
disputes, is to forget their anger. In his room 
there is neither fowling-piece nor fishing-tackle, 
nor cabinet of curiosities, to be seen. A few books, 
which hardly fill a small glass cupboard, origi- 
nally intended for his landlady’s hoard of china, 
and which are of so heterogeneous a description, 
that it would be difficult to conceive what spivit 
had presided over their selection, and an old 
spinet, which might have been in existence in the 
days of good Queen Anne,—are all the signs of 
amusement or occupation which are to be found 
in his solitary lodging. Yet is this man happy, 
never knows ennui, never finds existence bur- 
densome. 

On his first appearance here, many vague re- 
ports were circulated of him. Some pronounced 
him to be a discarded lover who had come to 
drown, himself in the Severn; others said that he 
was a poet who had retired into the country to 
write au epic; some declared him to be a sour 
misanthrope; others, with greater charity, looked 
upon him as an inoffensive lunatic. All, however, 
agreed that his ceat was too shabby, and his style 
of living altogether too mean, to warrnt any atten- 
tions from his richer peighbours; and he was 
consequently soon furgotten. The men never 
mentioned his name but to pass a jest upon him ; 
but the young ladies were more hesitating in their 
censure: they thought they observed a very hu- 
manized expression on his countenance, and they 
had a rumour amongst them, how originated I 
know not, that the tones of his voice were re- 
markably pleasant, and that his manner was 
neither blunt nor awkward. From curiosity, or 
rather from idleness, I have lately contrived to 
introduce myself to his acquaintance ; and I think 
J] may add, to the rumour of the young ladies, 
that his indifferent coat, which I will not take 
upon* myself. to defend, covers a heart whose 
affections the gentlest of them might be happy to 
possess. 

I had expected to meet with a young Diogenes, 
or at least, a severe and bitter censor of the 
Lemplicius seems 
to have no feeling of hostility er contempt towards 
any one class of society; and the neglect which 
his poverty alone has incurred, he does not resent 
even witha sarcasm. The good in every rank of 
life have his love: the. wicked he compassionates 
as being necessarily miserable: there is no object 
which excites his hatred. 

There is one other peculiarity he possesses with 
which I was the more struck, as it is exactly op- 
posed to my own habits. He is never looking 





<a =< 
forward to the future, never resting his happiness 
on expectation! He enjoys the present moment 
as though it were tobe the only one of his exis- 
tence ; or rather, he dives in ‘time asth he 
were already in eternity. With him therets no 
plotting how to pass the day, and -it seems to be 
utter chanee that determines which \of his! few 
amusements he shall choose. 

But I have forgotten that it was of myself, and 
nut of Lemplicius, that I was writing. Sinee 
this man seems to disprove all the ordinary 
maxims which are in daily circulation upon 
human happiness, can you, Sir, give me any better 
and deeper counsel? Can you inform me why 
it is that one who has sufficient wealth, intellectual 
tastes, who is not troubled with ambition nor 
with too great a fastidiousness in his amusements, 
who is of an unspotted character, and is str- 
rounded by persons who wish him well, should 
- be tormented by ennui, and find his life a 
purden to him ? 





I am, Sir, &c., 
. * * * + 

The best advice I can give my Correspondent, 
is to cultivate still further the acquaintance of 
Lemplicius. He will probably find the difference 
between them to have been in this,—that, when 
my Correspondent determined to be happy, he 
colleeted around him all the outward implements 
of pleasure ; but that, when Lemplicius made the 
same determination, his first care was to weed 
from his mind all unworthy prejudices, to fix his 
regard upon pure truth, and to regulate his pas- 
sions by it alone. This task, more difficult than 
to amass wealth, or to reach to power, being once 
performed, he considered that his fortune was 
made and his happiness secured. The love of 
wisdom and its necessary attendant, the love of 
man, being established in his soul, he gave it to 
chance to regulate the rest. Which was the 
better scheme, my Correspondent shall himself 
decide. Apng he will not acknowledge that he 
is deficient in the love of truth; let his first care 
then be to examine himself on this point, and de- 
termine whether the multitude of his feelings are 
such as are authorised by essential wisdom. 





POPULAR LITERATURE. 


{Ir is our-intention in future to publish, alternately 
with the article on Popular Science, an article headed 
Popular Literature. Uuder this title we shall insert 
the contents of the common-place books of a number 
of diligent collectors ; and we shall hope for. the assist- 
ance of our subscribers in augmenting our stock with 
the fruits of their own reading. In the present paper, 
we have merely thrown together our different articles at 
random as Literary Varieties; but in future papers we 
shall probably establish a specific arrangement; which 
will make it correspond still more closely with: the!) Ho- 
pular Science, There is no European literature to, whick, 
through the agency of some or other of our contri 
we shall not have access ; and, as we shall spare nd pains 
in preparing our materials, we have little doubt of pro- 
ducing an article which will be, in ‘both ‘senses 6f the 
word, Popular Literature.—Eb.] ' onset 

That excellent and genuinely English ‘port, Old 
Daniel, is little known or esteemed contpared ‘with fis 
deserts. We wish the following extracts hiay stithlatc 
any reader to undertake the study of his vigdrous 
and manly poems : 


Let those whe know not breath esteem of wind 
And set to a vulgar air their servile song, 
Rating their goodness by the praise they find, 
Making their worth on others fits belong, 

As virtue were the hireling of the minde, 

And could not live if fame had ne’er a tong. 


With that all-knowing power that holds within 
The goodly perspective of all this praise, 
Where whatsoever is, or what hath been, 
Reflects a certaine image of the same, 

No inward pleasure to delight her in, 

But she must gad to seek the alms of fame. 


Must she, like to a wanton curtesan, ey } 
Open her breasts for show, to win hey praise,,... » 
And blaze her faire bright beauty nite map,.,, 


As if she were énanioured of his wayes, 


, 
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And knew not weakness, nor could rightly scan, 
To what defects his humourous breath obeyés? 


. * * o * 


Herself a recompense sufficient, 

Unto herself ta give her.own content. — - 
Is’ not enough that she has raised so high, 
They that be her’s, that they may sit and see 
The earth below them, and this all, to be, 
Under their view, taking the true degree, 

Of the just height of swoln mortalitie, 
Right as it is, not as it seems to be. 


And undeceived with the Parallax 

Of'a mistakene ye of passion, know, 

By these masked outsides what the inward lacks, 
Measuring man by himself, not by his shew, 
Wondering not at their rich and golden backs, 
That have poor minds and little else to show. 


Not taking that for them which well they see 

Is not of them, but rather is their trade, 

The lies of fortune wherewithal men be 

Deemed within when they be all abroade, 

Whose ground, whose grass, whose earth hath cap 
and knee, 

Which they suppose is on themselves bestowed. 


Then whereto serves it to have been enlarged 
With this free manumission of the mind, 
If for all that we still continue charged 
With those discovered errors which we finde, 
As.if our knowledge only were discharged, 
But we ourselves stood in a servile kind. 

Daniel's Musophilus, Ed. 1623. 


Dr. Johnson has propagated a contempt for the writ- 
ings of Donne, and all the class which he called metaphy- 
sical poets; a perusal of his writings would, we think, 
do away with much of this prejudice. The following is 
an extract from a letter of his : ‘ Virtue iseven and conti- 
nual, and the same, and can therefore break nowhere, nor 
admit ends nor beginnings. It is not only not broken, 
but not tyed together. He is not virtuous, out of whose 
actions you can pick an excellent one. Vice and her 
fruits may be seen, because they ave thick bodies, but 
not virtue, which js all Jight. And vices have swellings 
and fits, and arise because, being extremes, they dwell 
far asunder, and they maintain both a foreign war 
against virtue and q civil against one another, and 
affect sovereignty as virtue doth society.’—Donne's 
Letters. 


* All men without any exception desire to be happy, 
however various may be the modes they employ for that 
purpose. It is this one desire, though accompanied 
in each case by different views, which makes one man 
go to the wars, and retains another at home. He will 
never make a step except towards this end. It is the 
motive of every action of every man, even of him who 
kills himself,’ 

Pascal says this in the part of his ‘ Pensées,’ called 
* Contrariétés Etonnantes ;’ and it is indeed an extraor- 
dinary contradiction to the general spirit of that good 
man’s mind. 


It is agtriking saying of Mr. Hallam’s (Middle Ages, 
f. ix. part 2,) that ‘ the appearance of Dante was an 
epoch in, the intellectual history of modern nations, 
and undeceived them of the discouraging suspicion 
which long ages of lethargy tended to excite, that 
nature exhausted her fertility in the great poets of 
Greece and Rome. It was as if at some of the ancient 
games a stranger had come upon the plain, and thrown 
his quoit among the marks of former casts, which tra- 
dition had ascribed to the demigods.’ 

But Mr. Coleridge (Biographia Literaria, vol. i.c. 2.) 
has said far more finely of Milton, that ‘ he was as 
little understood by the party for whom, as by that 
against whom, he had contended ; that he lived among 
men before whom he strode so far as to dwarf himself in 
the distance.’ 


SpaNnisH PROVERBS. 
El matrimonio y la mortaja 
Del cielo baja. 
Alike to man by heaven 
His wife and shroud are given. 
Amor de nino, 
Agua en un cesto, 
The boves in children's breasts that live, 
Are but as water in a sieve. 


‘If a man were called upon to fix the period in the 
history of the world, during which the condition of the 
human race was most happy and prosperons, he would, 





without hesitation, name that which elapsed from the 
death of Domitian to the accession of Commodus.’— 
Gibbon's Detline and Fall of the Roman Empire, c. 3. 

‘Ifa man were called to’ fix wpon the period in the 
history of the world; during which the condition of ‘the 
human race was most calamitotis and afflicted, he would 
without hesitation name that which elapsed from the 
death of Théodosius ‘the Great to the establishment 
of the Lombards in Italy.—Robertson’s Charles V., 
Sect. 1. 

What a curious specimen is this of the mechanical 
way of writing so common in the last century! There 
is nothing so remarkable in the expression of tlie latter 
sentence as to make it conceivable that Gibbon should 
have copied it, But the mind of each of these writers 
was set in a frame, and that of nearly the same pattern. 
As to the matter of the observations, both of them are 
puerile, probably false. 


Harris, the author of Hermes, imitated Chaucer in 

the following lines : ; 

* Right well, my learned Clerkis, it is said, 

That womanhoode for manne his use was made, 

But naughtie manne liketh not one or me, 

But wisheth aye unthriftilie for woe ; 

And, when by holie church. to one he’s tied, 

Then fgr his soul, he cannot her abide. 

Thus, when a dogge first lighteth on a bone, 

His taile he waggeth glad thereof y-grown ; 

But, if thilke bone unto his tail thou tie, 

Pardie he, fearing it, away doth flie.’ 


Copier servilement des formes étrangéres, c’est tra- 
vestir Ala fois sa propre langue et l’auteur que I’on in- 
terpréte ; ce n’est pas traduire, c’est calomnier.—W. J. 
Chenier, § Lableau de la Littérature. 


L’ignorant ne voit point les beautés, le détracteur ne 
veut point les voir; le critique les voit, et les met en 
évidence.—M. J. Chenier, ibid. 


L’espéce d’esprit qui dépend de imagination res- 
semble a la beauté, et ne subsiste qu’ avec la jeunesse. 
—Fontenelle, ‘ Vie de Corneille.’ 

Yes : ‘ Esprit que depend de.]’imagination,” but not 
‘Vimagination’ itself. That grows with the growth of 
every man of genius, 





LONDON UNIVERSITY AND WINTER 
THEATRES. 

THE past week has been signalised by two important 
events, the opening of the Winter Course of perform- 
ances at the London University, and at the Royal Thea- 
tres. The chief actors at the former of these establish- 
ments, were Mr. Charles Bell, very well known upon 
other boards, and who sustained his reputation on this 
occasion ; a very promising debutant of the name of 
Conolly, who is likely to be a great acquisition to the 
Managers: another called Dayis, the rival of our 
friend Dr. Granville and three others: Mr. Pattison, 
Dr. Thomson, and Dr. Watson, two of whom are 
already too well known to need commenting upon. 
The House was well attended each day, and we antici- 
pate that, in the one department of acting, at least, it 
will prove a very successful season. We have been 
obliged to postpone an article from the pen of an 
excellent contributor, upon the subject of the London 
University generally; but it will be inserted next week. 
We shall, at present, abstain from any further obser- 
vations. 

At Covent Garden, the principal novelties have been, 
the appearance of a Miss Forde, already known, we 
believe, as a singer at the Haymarket—and who has 
greatly improved since her appearance there; Mr. 
Bianchi Taylor, another singer, of whom we fofesee 
that we shall often have to speak in future numbers, and 
Mrs. Pindar as Juliet. To pronounce upon a Juliet is 
the most difficult effort of dramatic criticism, and it is 
one from which we shrink. We should be sorry to 
reduce our ideal of the character for the sake of any 
performer, and we should be as sorry to try any per- 
former, however excellent, by that ideal. 1f Mrs. Pin- 
dar does not realise it, neither did Miss O’ Neil nor Miss 
F. Kelly,* and as it is an honour to be associated even 
in censure with two such clever actresses, we hope 
the Covent Garden débutante will not think our 
criticism disrespectful to her. Like most performers, 
she acted better in the melo-drama which the exquisite 
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taste of the theatrical managets has introduced: inty 
the 


the purest and most perfect of tragedies, than in 
part which was written by Shakspeare. 

At Drury-Lane the performances have all been goéd ! 
and tolerably well attended ; but there has been ‘nothing? 
sufficiently remarkable to deserve particulafnotice!!)2qu’) 
young lady is announced as likely to be very conspieuoiiy: 
in the musical department, who, we hear upon' goad» 
authority, will falfil the expectations of the managerg 
and her friends. ’ 





LATIN TRANSLATION 
Or THE SonG ‘On No! WE NEVER MENTION HER? 


{Our readers will remember that a translation of ‘I'd tea" 
Butterfly,’ appeared in our columns about two months { 
which attracted great attention, and was copied, without ac. 
knowledgment, into several Newspapers.* We have now the. 
seem 10 of vindicating our claim to the former verses by 
nserting a version of an equally popular song of Mr. Rayly’s 
from the pen of the same eminent ornament of the Eng 
Church and English Literature. ]} 


Ou no! we never mention her 
Her name is never heard, 

My lips are now forbid to speak 
That once familiar word. 

From sport to sport they hurry me, 
To banish my regret : 

And, when they win a smile from me, 
They think that I forget. 


They bid me seek, in change of scene, 
The charms that others see ; 
But, were | in a foreign land, 
They ’d find no change in me : 
Tis true that { behold no more 
The valley where we met, 
I do not see the hawthorn tree; 
But how ean I forget ? 


They tell me she is happy now, 
The gayest of the gay ; 
They hint that she forgets me, 
But heed not what they say. 
Like me, perhaps, she struggles with 
Each feeling of regret ; 
But, if she loves as Thee loved, 
She never can forget. 
Translation. 
Ah! Ejus nunquam mentio fit, 
De Hla siletur : 
Nomen—tam carum olim—fari 
Haud mt conceditur. 
Ad varius me lusts trahunt, 
Ne defleam sortem ; 
Et, sicub) subrisero, 
Credunt immemorem. 


Loco mutato, ut gaudeam, 
Par ceteris, monent ; 
At, ut peregré absim, mei 
Mutatum nil cernent, 
Convallem, qua convenimus, 
Frustra quidem quero, 
Fagumque—at obliviscier, 
Ah ! quo queam modo ? 


Iam felicem preedicant, 

immo alacerrimam ; 
Nostrdmque—at haud credidero— 

rmant oblitam. 

Premit dolorem forsitan, 

Ut nos ; amayerit 
At ut nos—vobliviscier, n% 

Ah ! nunquam poterit ! F.: Waino 

S10M) 
Canal from Toulouse to Bayorne—The eompany"” 
charged with the opening of this canal, are now ” 
a measure for its execution. | It’ will be ‘about: “ 
leagues in length, and one-third wider and deeper tht? © 
the Canal du Midi. Ihe works are to eommeriee 
January next, and are expected to be finished in 1833)" 

Galignani’s Messenger—lIrish Oratory. ‘ Hotest®” 

Jack Lawless,’ in addition to the advantages of void”, 
action, and visage, ‘an aquiline nose of no'Y a 
dimension, eyes glaring underneath a shaggy brow,” 
certain fierceness, and a quizzing-glass,— possesses; 
‘above all’ (vide ‘ New Monthly Magazitie,” for O¢!"” 
tober,) ‘ a certain attitude of digtiity, which he s 
in the crisis of eloquence, accompanied with a’ flingitg,’ 
back of his coat, which sets his periods benutifully'of, 
and has made him ane of the most popular aud . 
speakers at the Association ” ‘i 








* We have not seen this ladyjin the part for many years ; 
but we hope to see her, and to see her, moreover, immensely 


* We take the present our obliga-\“' 








matured in it, at her benefit this night (Tuesday. ) 


pportunity of expressing 
tions to the Editor of ‘ The Times,’ for his comment. , 
act of literary dishonesty. , one 
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)@BETBR FROM THE. NETHERLANDS. 
uo ned!  exbesrr tec eens 
nese An Maestricht,, August 10, 

Igzaup.the whole. of Tuesday at Liege, a fine old 
city, taongh, not patticularly beautiful or well built. 
Thestreets have more the. .appearauce of those of a 
town than any I have seen in the Netherlands, 
ing aatrow and dirty ; but, many of the public build- 


atl 


pe nae handsome, and the town itself looks ex-, 
1 


ngly well from the top of a hill which rises, imme- 
distely behind, and on which there stands a fortifica- 
tion; seen from thence, the houses appear to be built 
jo irregular masses, with a variety of ancient towers, 
spires, and domes, rising from among them in’ every 
direction; the suburbs stretch far along the banks of 
the Meuse, which winds nobly through the vale, and 
the country around is, in its general character, not un- 
ikethe neighbourhood of Bath and Bristol; except 
that the river is much larger, and on the western side 
the undulations of the ground a great deal bolder. 
Yesterday I continued my voyage down the Meuse, 
god started at 12 o’clock by the barge for Maes- 
tricht. The weather was fine; we were blown quickly 
slong by a steady westerly breeze, and expected to 
rach our destination by 3 o'clock. While my atten- 
tion was taken up with looking at the swelling hills 
that rose on one side of the river, and the rich plain 
that lay extended on the other, studded with villages, 
which, after the drenching rain they have had, seemed 
to open themselves like flowers to the sun; I did not 
perceive thatthe sky was gradually clouded over ; and, 
before we had been an hour on board, it began to rain 
ost furiously, every drop making a great bubble as 
itfell upon the water.. All the passengers immediately 
focked into the cabin; and a motley assemblage we 
bad there. In the first place, a couple of Flemish priests 
who could not speak French; next, a steady mercan- 
tile-luooking, middle-aged person, that 1 took to be ao 
Englishman, though I could not get ‘ proof contro- 
vertible’ of it; for, from the time | got into the boat 
tothe time I left it, I did not hear him utter a syllable, 
-ny, 1 could not detect a muscle of his face move 
once the whole time: then we had old women and 
children without number; there was one man who had 
amore ‘questionable shape’ than the rest, and by 
way of saying something, 1 remarked to him that we 
appeared to have a great deal of merchandize on board. 
He assented to my observation, and said, in a very dry 
tone which cut short all farther conversation, ‘ J/ pa- 
rit.’ Indeed, it was apparent enough ; for there were so 
many sacks and packages about that we had hardly 
tom to move. We had-also a number of market 
women, who chattered..the Walloon dialect of the 
country, which I did not..understand a word of ; and, 
tocomplete our crew, one of them had a large basket 
of live poultry, which,,was, hung at, the cabin-door. 
The children grew restless and troublesome, and the 
od women soon began to be fidgetty; one of them 
squeaked out what I took to be a psalm-tune, while 
mother, in the opposite corner, hummed with a rough 
sonorous voice a merry jigging air, which she accom- 
panied every now atid then with the chinking of a 
couple of five-franc pieces. So passed the time, till about 
do’clock we landed on the Quay, outside the walls of 
Maestricht, at a short distance from one of the town- 
gates; the rain pouring imeessantly. I had then half 
a mile at least to walk, through mud, and rain, and 
told, to reach the Hotel du Levrier, where 1 took up 
my quarters ; and the weather was so bad that I hardly 
stitred out the whole of the evening. I have more 
than once regretted not having a great coat with me ; 
left mine'in England, because I thought that in the 
month¥of July and August it would be an useless in- 
tambrance ; by some chance, however, it happened to 
tin, the day before Lleft London, so that I bethought 
we Of bringing an umbrella, which is now the con- 
tanieompanion of my walks ; and I am quite grieved 
“obsarve, that (it already begins to suffer from the 
ips. of a summer's campaign :—another military 
tetaphor! If, L.go.on at this rate, I cannot fail to at- 
were motice of the great Captain, and in all proba- 
duty he will appoint me to some honourable post ; and, 
fis Grace would. but whisper me beforehand what 
emceés he intended me, for, I would endeavour to pre- 
we. myself for performing the labours of my office, by 
‘my mind.as a piece of blank paper’ with re- 
gyery subject connected with them ; and then 1 
€,quite the thing. 
Sipper,.1 found myself seated next to. amine 
who, presided atthe table: her portly ap- 
did credit ‘to the excellence, of her: kitchen, 
ti seemed to promise that our good fare should con- 
ve ws.:for: the dreariness of the weather. She began 


fing’ me 'a ‘spoonfall of Prenchbeans ; but. the 





butter’ they were stewed in. was'se thoroughly rancid, 
that I could. not proceed -beyond: the: first, mouthful. 
This was a bad omen ; but, when J found that shehelped 
herself to the same dish, and on looking-up in expec- 
tation that she, would send it, from the table, saw that 
she relished the, rancid butter and smacked. her lips 
over it—O ! I sunk into the depths of despair. How- 
ever, my forebodings were not realized; 1 avoided all 
stewed vegetables. most religiously, and found the rest 
of the supper exceedingly good ; and, if ever you come 
this way, recommend to you the Hotel du Levrier ; per- 
haps.you think,. fram my enlarging so much on what 
we had to eat, that 1 am growing quite a gourmand; 
but I beg you willconsider that I fad had nothing but a 
basin of Croth since breakfast ; and, under such cir- 
cumstances, it would have been a melancholy thing to 
have gone to bed without supper, because the landlady 
did not know good butter from bad, This morning 
the weather being only threatening, I have been walk- 
ing about to look at the town, as ugly, stupid, and 
uninteresting a place as can well be found. One of the 
chief lions is a handsome canal that goes to Buis-le- 
duc ; and the fortifications I am told are wonderfully 
strong. ‘There also is at some ‘distance from the town 
a subterranean quarry ; but [have seen plenty of caves 
already, and an under-ground hole in one part of the 
earth, is so like an undvr-gound hole in another, that 
Ido not think I'shall go out of my way to visit the 
‘Hill of St. Peter ;’ notwithstanding all the rhetoric 
of my fat landlady,—who told me just now, by way of 
an inducement, that there are so many passages, that, 
if I liked, I could walk forty leagues all under the earth, 
and that sometimes travellers had lost themselves and 
not been able to find their way out. 
, 





VARIETIES. 


Antiquities —* The Cheltenham Chronicle’ informs 
us, that Edward Radge, Esq., proprietor of Abbey 
Manor House,’ and lands, at Evesham, has commenced 
excavating the field between the tower and the river 
Avon. This spot is known to have been the site of 
the ancient monastery, which, prior to the Reformation, 
was recorded as one of the most opulent and extensive 
in the kingdom. The workmen have alrvady dug up 
an ancient leaden coffin, with a strong and heavy stone 
lid, bearing an inscripton to the memory of ‘ Alfricus, 
the 22d Abbot.of Evesham.’ He was raised to the 
Abbacy in the tenth century, by Adulf, Bishop of 
Worcester. 

Windsor Castle—An elaborate description of the al- 
terations of this place has appeared, in the course of 
which it is stated that the hangings of all the apartments 
of are Spitalfields manufacture, and are exceedingly 
rich and beautiful. It is said that much difficulty oc- 
curred in-weaving the larger patterns of these silks, 
and that representations were made that the weavers 
who worked nt them, could scarcely support themselves 
on the wages allowed ; but, such was the King’s deter- 
mination to have nothing but English manufacture in 
his apartments, that he immediately ordered that the 
wages should be’ doubled at his expense, observing, at 
the same time, that ‘it would be a disgrace to English- 
men if they could not equal their neighbours in any 
manufacture?’ With respect to the King’s ‘ sacred 
apartments,’ about which so much absurdity has been 
written, it is stated, that ‘ close to the library is his 
Majesty’s writing-room, and in this is a small closet, 
the key of which is never to be out of his Majesty's 
own possession, as the closet is to be the depository of 
all his private papers.’ The lock is said to be of the 
most beautiful and curious construction, and the key, 
which is of the finest polished steel, of the most light 
and exquisite workmanship. 

Ferdinand and Nicolini the Poet.—Nicolini, our dra- 
matic writer, no less enthusiastic in his polities than in 
his poetry, was librarian to the Grand Duke. He re- 
quested his discharge. ‘ Why so, Nicolini ?’ said Ferdi- 
nand. ‘ Highness! my sentiments are adverse to the 
occupation,’ answered he, ‘nd I never mount this 
stair-case but with abhorrence. Let me plainly say it, 
I detest the service of princes ?’? The Grand Duke was 
surprised at languageso intemperate ; but, knowing that 
Nicolini was an irreproachable man, and that nothing 
was remoter from his character than ingratitude, he 
replied, ‘ Well, Nicolini, if you insist on your discharge, 
you must have it. I have nothing to say, when your 
conscience and feelings will not permit you to retain 
the office.’ Within four or five days, his younger bro- 
ther was promoted to the rank of captain; and, going 
to Court on the occasion, the Grand Duke asked him 
very particularly, how the elder did, without the slight- 
est reference to what had passed, and mentioned him 





as a very.worthy man, and one whose talents did ho~ 
nour to hisfamily and his country. Soon afterwards, 
& pew place was created for the, republican, more con- 
genial to him, that of lecturer to the Academy of Paint- 
ing and Sculpture. In this manner did mand treat 
his subjects whose sentiments were adverse to his forin 
of Government... Never has any maw! approached so 
near to a command which no One has executed, Love 
those who curse you. Good nature, patience, forbearance; 
reconciliation of one family to another, the reverse of 
what is assumed fora motto by many rulers, were his 
daily practises.—Jbid. 

Magnanimity—The Grand Duke (Ferdinand of Flo-+ 
rence) was much occupied in building, and .was often 
out of doors among the labourers. . He was, watching 
them one day, (for masons, of all workmen, wapt 
watching the most,) when a bucket-full, of rubbish 
was thrown down, and covered him from head -to foot. 
Something of pain was added to his surprise, and, ut- 
tering one exclamation, he hurried toward the’ palace- 
door on the side of the garden. The labourer heard a 
voice, and looking down, and seeing a hat on the 
grouud, covered with mortar, he descended the ladder 
from curiosity. Turning his body from it, the first 
object he beheld was the Grand Duke, standing against 
the wall under the scaffolding, and wiping his shoulder 
with his handkerchief. The labourer threw himself on 
his knees,—implored forgiveness,—prayed the Virgin 
to soften his heart,—could never have supposed that 
his Highness was below. ‘ It is well it was 1,” re- 
plied the good man in the midst of this, and still wiping 
his shoulder an?’ his sleeves ; ‘ say nothing about it.’ 
For he knew that, if it had happened to a prime mi- 
nister or a prime menial, the poor creature of a mason 
would have been dismissed. And, perhaps, he sus- 
pected it might happen so; for some days afterwards 
he asked, ‘ How many were at work ?’ and (when it 
was told him) * Whether the same number had been 
there constantly?’ Inquisitive man, how he idled and 
trifled ! and ata time when the first princes and opera 
dancers in the world were at the Congress of Vienna, 
fixing the fate of nations !—Landor. 

The King’s College —lIt is understood that among 
the various plans proposed for the location of thig ins 
stitution, one was to appropriate, with the consent of 
his Majesty, the new palace in St. James’s Park for 
that purpose ; and it has been sensibly observed, that 
the proposer was entitled to the thanks of his Majesty, 
for atfording him so good an opportuysty of getting rid 
of a share of the discredit attached to all who have 
had to do with this expensive and ill-designed building. 
A piece of ground in Knightsbridge, we believe, is finally 
settled as the scite of the building. 





LIST OF BOOKS PUBLISHED DURING THE WEEK. 
Religious Discourses, by a Layman, new edition, demy 8vo. 
4s. 6d 


The Anglo-Irish of the Nineteenth Century, a Novel, 3 vols. 
post 8vo., Sis. 6d. 
Memoirs du Duc de Royigo, (Savary,) tom. iv, 14s. 


English, 16s, 
An Essay on Acting, ? vol. 12mo., 5s. 
Forget Me Not for 1829, with 14 plates, 12s. boards. 
Buckler’s Account of Eltham, 8vo., 5s. 
Bellenger’s Modern French Conversations, 12mo., 28. 6d. 
Experience, by the Author of Corrections, &c, 4 vols.. 12mo. 

1. 2s. 

Felician Alphery, by the Author of Herwald de Wake, 3 vols. 





12mo., 16s. 6d 
Montgomery's Universal Prayer, &c., demy 4to,, 15s. 
Second Greek Delectus, or New Analecta Mimora, by the 
Rey. F. E.J Valpy, M.A., 9s. 6d, 
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Therm. | Barom. 
A.M. P.M.jat Noon. 


Prevatting 


Winds. | Weather Cloud. 


| 
| Septem. 





201653 55 | 29.33 | S.W. | Sbrs. {Cirrostratts 
. 30)594 . 41 | Ditto. | FairCh. | Ditto. 
1/54 46 - 34 | Ditto. | Shrs. Ditto. 
W..__ | Ditto. Cum, 
. 71 |W. S.W.) Fair Cl.| Ditto. 

S.W. W.| Moist. |Cirrostratus 
S.W. | Fair Cl. Cum. 





| Temperature registered! 








Nights fair except on Friday. Mornings fair except on 
Wednesday and Saturday. Thunder on Thursday. 

Lanar rainbow on Tuesday night for two hours. 

Highest temperature at noon, 674°. 

Astronomical Observations. 

The Moon and Saturn in conj. on Thursday, at 11$h. P.M, 
- Apogeum on Friday. 

Herschell stationary on Sunday. 

Mars’ geocentric long. on Sunday, at 23° 59’ in Capricorn. 

Jupiter’s ditto ditto 15° 49’ in Scorpio. 

Sun’s ditto ditto 12° 11’ in Libra. 

Length of day on Sunday, 11 h. 18 min. Day decreased, 5h. 
16m. . : 

Sun’s hor. motion on ditto 2’ 27” plus, Logarithmic num. 
of distance on Wednesday, ,000010. fi 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 


A new edition of ‘ Salathiel, a Story of the Past, the Present, 
and the Future,’ will appear immediately. 

A second edition of ‘ Pelham, or the Adventures of a Gentle- 
man,’ is likewise on the eve of publication. 

A new Novel, illustrative of a very striking portion of Bri- 
tish society, is on the eve of appearance. It is entitled, ‘ Life 
in India,’ and will depict the pursuits and festivities of the 
fashionable ranks of Calcutta. 

The fourth and concluding volume of Mr. Godwin’s valuable 
‘ History of the Commonwealth of England,’ will appear in a 
few days. . 

Artists, collectors, and lovers of art, will be glad to hear that 
a‘ Life of Nollekens the Sculptor’ is nearly ready for publica. 
tion. It is the production of Mr. Smith, the Keeper of the 
Prints and Drawings in the British Museum, and one of the 
executors of the Sculptor. 

A New Year’s Gift, printed in gold, to be entitled ‘ The 
Golden Lyre,’ consisting of selections of the finest passages 
from the poets of England, France, Germany, and Italy, will 
be published with the other Annuals. 

In the press, and shortly will be published, in one volume, 
8vo., ‘ The present State of Van Diemen’s Land,’ comprising 
an account of its agricultural capabilities, with observations 
on the present state of farming, &c. pursued in that colony, 
and important information connected with emigration ; with 
full instructions as to the best method of proceeding to the 
colony. By Henry Widdowson, late Agent to the Van Die- 
men’s Agricultaral Establishment. 

Mr, Rickards is preparing for the press, ‘A Popular Treatise 
on Nervous Disorders ; with Observations on Physical Sym- 
pathy, and a Dissertation on the best Dietetic and Medicinal 
Remedies. Dedicated, by permission, to Mr. Abernethy. 

‘ The Book of Health,’ a compendium of Domestic Medicine, 
deduced from the Experience of the most eminent Modern 

itioners, will appear in a few days. 

On the Ist of November will be published, ‘ Every Man’s 
Book, for 1829,’ ccntaining Twenty-one Public Acts, passed 
last Session. 

Part VIII. of Captain Batty’s ‘Hanoverian and Saxon 
Scenery, will be ready for delivery on the Ist of October. 





COMPLETION OF THE DUKE OF ROVIGO'S MEMOIRS. 
HE Fovrrtn and Concluding Volume of Mr. 
Cotsuen’s FRENCH and ENGLISH EDITION of the 
DUKE of ROVIGO’S MEMOIRS, is published this day, com 
prising the 7th and 8th volumes of the Paris Edition. 
New Burlington-street, Oct. 1, 1328. 
HOP IN BOND-STREET.—To be Let, at 
the moderate yearly rentof £80,a SMALL SHOP, in the 
best part of BOND-STREET, near PICCADILLY, admirably 
suited for a Bookseller, Musicseller, Engraver, or other branch 
of business, where an attractive front, without much interior 
space, is required.—Apply to the Printer. 





NEW SCHOOL BOOKS. 
Just pitblished, imievo.. price 9s. 6d. bound, 
HE SECOND GREEK DELECTUS, or 
NEW ANALECTA MINORA: intended to be read in 
Schools between Dr. Valpy’s Greek Delectus, and Dalzel’s 
Analecta Majora, with English Notes, and a copious Greek 
and English Lexicon. By the Rev. F. Vatry, M.A., Trin. Col. 
Cam., and one of the Masters of Reading School. 
London : sold by Longman and Co.; Baldwin and Cradock ; 
ot a Whittaker ; Simpkin and Marshall; and all other Book- 
sellers. 





Also, by the same Author, 

GREEK EXERCISES ; or, an Introduction to Greek Compo- 
sition; so arranged as to lead the Studenf from the elements 
of Grammar to the highest parts of Syntax. In this work the 
Greek of the Words is not appended to the Text, but referred 
to av Index at the end. Price 5s. Gd. 12me. 

A KEY may be had, price 3s. 

FUNDAMENTAL WORDS of the GREEK LANGUAGE, 
adapted to the memory of the Stucent by means of derivations 
and derivatives, passages from the Classical Writers, and other 


assaciations. 8vo. Us. 6d. 
ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY of the LATIN LAN- 
GUAGE. vo. 13s. 6d. 


* We can safely and confidently recommend this publication 
to our readers as a useful and valuable work. It displays con- q 
siderable research and erudition, and deserves to find a place 
in the Hbrary of every general reader, as well as the classical 
scholar.’— Atheneum. 

«The author of the volume before us has made a very useful 
book—nothing of the kind has hitherto been introduced to 
schools.’—Jlonthiy Magazine. 


ONDON HIBERNIAN SOCIETY, FOR 

ESTABLISHING SCHOOLS AND CIRCULATING THE 
HOLY SCRIPTUR#S IN IRELAND. 

His Royal Highness the Duke or GLoucEsTER, K. G. Patron. 

This Society had, during the last year, One Thousand and 
Forty-six Day, Sunday, or Adult Schools, containing Sixty 
seven Thousand Three Hnodred and Twenty-six Boys, Girls, 
or Adults, who were taught to read, write, and commit to me- 
mory, the Holy Scriptures, in English or Lrish. 

The Schools consist of Protestants and Roman Catholics in 
about equal proportions. No Scholar is refused on account of 
Poverty or Religion, but all are taught and instrneted alike, 

The Teachers’ Pay depends on the proficiency of the Scholars, 
as determined at a Quarierly Inspection, at which the neigh- 
bouring Clergy, Gentry, &c., are desired to attend. 

The Society employs Fifty-one persons as Scripture Readers, 
or Inspectors, by whom pibles and Testaments in English or 
Irish are read and distributed. * 

The expense of a Scholar never exceeds One Shilling per 
Quarter ; and the increase of the Schools is only impeded by 
the want of Funds, which are at present entirely exhausted. 

This Society pays a Premium for all the Females in the Lon- 
don Ladies’ Hibernian Schools, who exhibit sufficient proti- 
ciency in the Holy Scriptures at the Quarterly Exazination. 

Subscriptions are received at Messrs. Williams's, Mavkey’s, 
Drummond’s, Hoare’s, Hatchard’s, Nesbitt’s, and at 48, Hat- 
ton Garden. 

October 7, 1828. 





Tuomas Wesster, Secretary. 





This day is published, in 8vo., price 5s., (embellished with a 
View and illustrative Woodcuts,) an Historical and Descrip- 
tive Account of the . 

OYAL PALACE AT ELTHAM. 
By Joun CuesseLy BUCKLER. 
Printed for J. B. Nichols and Son, Parliament-street ; where 
may be had, in 8vo., price 7s., ‘ Observations on the Architec- 
ture of Magdalen College, Oxford. 














This day are published, Parts I., I1., and IIL, price 2s. 6d. each, 
in 8vo., of an entirely New Work, (to be continued on the 
First Day of every Month, until completed, in about Four- 
teen Parts, ) 

HE PRACTICAL GARDENER and MO- 
DERN HORPICULTURIST; containing the latest and 
most approved Methods for the Management of the Kitchen, 

Fruit, and Flower-Garden, the Green-house, Hot-house, &c., 

&c., for every Month in the Year ; each Department being dis- 

tinctly and separately arranged ; illustrated by numerous De- 

signs of the most eligible Plans for the Formation of Kitehen 
and Pleasure Gardens, the Erection of Hot-houses, Hot-beds, 

Green-houses, Conservatories, Walls, Fences, &c., &c., includ- 

ing the New Method of Heating Forcing-houses, with Hot 

Water only ; forming a complete System of Modern Practice, 

in the various Branches of Horticultural Science. Embellished 

with highly-finished Engravings of specimens of some of the 
most choice and valuable Fruits and Flowers now cultivated 
in this Country, copied and coloured ad viram by a competent 

Botanical Artist.~By Cuaxtes M‘InTosn, C.M.C.HLS., late 

Gardener to the Right Honourable the Earl of Breadalbane, 

and Sir Thomas Baring, Bart., M.P., &c., &c. 

London : printed for Thomas Kelly, No. 17, Paternoster - 
row; and sold by all Booksellers. 








This Day is Published, price 7s. 6d. No. V. of the 
— QUARTERLY REVIEW .—Con- 
_ gents.—lL. Arabic Literature.—Il. Language and Litera 
ture of the Magyars (Hungarian).—III. Guizot’s History of 
the English Revolution.—IV. Mazure’s History of the Revolu- 
tion of 1688.—V. Laplace’s Celestial Mechanics, Vol. V.—VI. 
Karamain’s History of Russia.—VII. French Philosophers of 
the Nineteenth Century.—VIII.—Greece.—IX. The Pyrenees. 
X. Tegner’s Legend of Frithiof.—X1. Russia and Turkey.— 
CriticAL SKETCHES.—XII. Protestantism in France,—XIIl. 
Matter’s History of Gnosticism.—XIV. Wronski’s Canons of 
Logarithms.—XV. Sempere’s Greatness and Decline of Spain. 
—XVI. De Vigny’s Cing-Mars, a Romance.—XVII. Dandolo’s 
Letters on Kome, Naples, Venice, and Florence.—XVIII. Van 
der Velde’s Life and Letters.—XIX. Grabbe's Dramatic Poems. 
—XX. Vassali’s Maltese Grammar.—XXI. Hebenstreit’s Dic- 
tionary of Classical Bibliography.—Miscellaneous Literary No- 
tices, No. V.—List of the Principal New Works pudlished on 
the Continent, from May to August, 1928,—Jndex tothe Second 
Volume. 
Published by TasuTrres and Wurrz, TraevurTs., Jun., and 
Ricarsr, 30, Sého Square. 
No. VI. will appear in December. 








OUSE IN THE STRAND.—Lo be Let, the 
‘UPPER PARP ef q HOUSE, in the best part of the 
Strand, between Waterloo “and Somerset House, con- 
taining three good floors besides the attics; well suited for 
chambers, offices, or show-rooms, as well as for private resi- 
dence, having a private entrance, and other convenience. 
Apply to the Printer. 











On the 1st of November, will be published, in royal 18mo., price 

Twelve Shillings, elgantly bound in silk, with a Case. 
HE WINTER’S WREATH ror 

MDCCCXXIX, a Collection of Original Picces in Prose and 

Verse, contribuied by 

Mrs. Hemans, 

Mrs. Opie, 

Mary Howitt, 

Miss Mitford, 

Mrs. Gilbert, 

Miss E. Taylor, 

Miss M. A. Brown, 

The Roscoes, 

Jarhes Montgomery, 

Bowring, 

W. Howitt, 

Hartley Coleridge, 

J.H. Wiffen, 

Robert Milhouse, 


) The Author of * May You 
| Like it,’ 
| The Author of ‘ Selwyn,’ 
The Author of the ‘ Recollec- 
tions of the Peninsula,’ &c. 
Delta, of ‘ Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine,’ 
J. J. Audubon, 
The late Dr. Currie, 
Rev. W. Shepherd, 
Rev. W. Horner, 
Rev. J. Parry, 
J. Merritt, 
J. A. Yates, 
The Editors, &c. &c. 
Embellished with the following highly-finished Line Engrav- 
ings on Steel :—I. Lady Blanche and her Merlin. By Edward 
Smith, from a Painting by J. Northcote, R.4., in the Collection 
of P. Ellames, Esq., Allerton Hall.—ll. View on the Thames 
pear Windsor. By William Miller, from a Painting by W. 
Havell, R.A., in the Collection of R. Rathbone, Esq., Wood- 
croft.—III. The Parting of Medora and the Corsair. By Henry 
Robinson, from a Painting by H. Howard, k,A., in the Collec- 
tion of P. Ellames, Esq.—IV. The Scotch Peasant Girl. By 
Edward Smith, from a Painting by J. Watson, in the posses- 
sion of T. Hargreaves, Esq.—V. The Vintage. By W. C. 
Edwards, from a Painting by J. Severn, (of Rome,) in the 
Collection of N. G. Phillips, Esq.—VI. Le Contretems. By 
Edward Finden, from a Painting by —-—— Garnier, in the 
Collection of James Brancker, Esq., Winandermere.— VI. 
The Sailor Boy. By W. H. Lizars, from a Painting by W. 
Nicholsen, of Edinburgh.—VIII. The Fireworks from the 
Castle of St. Angelo, Rome. By W. Radclytfe, from a Paint 
ing by the late J. Wright, (of Derby,) in the possession of J. 
Moss, Esq., Otterspool.—IX. Meleager and Atalanta. By E. 
Goodall, trom a Painting by G. Arnald, A.R.A.—X. O'Connor's 
Chila. By Edward Smith, from a Painting by J. Burns, im the 
possession of Mrs. D’Aguilar.—X1. Children Returning from 
Schocl. By Edward Goodall, from a Painting by J. Ren- 
ton.—XIl. The Wreath, Title-page. By Edward Smith, from 
a Painting by Vandyke, in the possession of T. Hargreaves 
Esq. . 
, few Copies with India proof impressions of the Plates, 
price 18s.; proof impressions of the Plates on India paper in 
a portfolio, 24s. 
Published by Geo. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria-lane, Loncon ; 
and Geo. Smith, Liverpool. 


De pegtt PRINTING MACHINE 

One of NAPIER’S LARGEST SIZE DESIDERATUM 
PRINTING MACHINES, capable of printing a Paper as — 
as ‘The Times,’ and producing a thousand copies per hour 
nearly new, and in perfect condition, to be sold at a moderate 
price.—Apply to the Printer. 





Witha Plate, price One Shilling, 
| gay of a NEW METHOD gf 
PROPELLING STEAM VESSELS, CANAL Boats, 
&c., relation of recent Experiments, and Letters of Approval 
received. By Mr. Joun Ler Stevens, the Patentee, 






























Printed for and sold by R. Glynn, 36, Pall Mall; and Simp. = 

kin and Marshall, Stationer’s-court, Ludgate-hill. N i; 

On the Ist November will be published, elegantly bound jp 0. 
rich crimson silk, price 12s. — 
HE LITERARY SOUVENIR, For 1829 JON 
Edited by Avaric A. Watts. ‘ 
Illustrated by 12 highly-finished Line Engravings, by John 

Pye, J. H. Robinson, C. Rolls, Goodall, Portbury, J.C. Ba 

wards, &c., from designs by Leslie, Turner, Danby, Hilton, In ou 

Northcote, Westall, J. & F. P. Stephanoff, Leahy, Green, ang of t 

Farrier, (including a Portrait of Sir Walter Scott, after an ori. ing ° 

ginal Picture by Leslie, formerly in the possession of Mr such im 

Constable, of Edinburgh.) ‘ literatul 
The Literary Department of the work will as usual be sup. work pr 

plied by a variety of well-known pens. The forthcoming i. " P 

volume, independently of being bound in rich crimson silk, willing] 

will be published in an improved form without any addition to : 
its price. The Plates are of a larger size than heretofore. The 
A few copies will be printed in crown 8vo. with Proofs of the entirely 
Plates on India Paper, price 21s.; Proofs on Imperial folio Id 
price 30s. in a Portfolio. A very few Proofs before letters, wound, 
price 31. 3s. readers 
London: printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and § fessors 
Green. ° 
to give 
NEW ANNUAL FOR CHILDREN. ot the 
On the 1st of November will be published, elegantly bound in - 
Turkey Morocco, with gilt leaves, price 7s. 6d. admit o 
VHE NEW YEAR’S GIFT, and JUVENILE § have 
SOUVENIR. Edited by Mrs. Avaric Warts. of critic 
With numerous Woodcuts, and }2 highly-finished Engray. stud i 

ings on Steel, from Original Paintings and Drawings, by various ‘ y 

distinguished Artists (including a Bust of Prince George, so which | 

of the Duke of Cumberland.) interval’ 
The Literary Contents of the volume have been supplied by duties 

a great number of the most eminent Writers of the day; , 

among others, by Mrs. Hofland, Mrs. Hemans, Miss the pu 

Mrs. Opie, Miss Mitford, Mrs. Charles Gore, James Moni versit 

mery, J. H. Witfen, T. K. Hervey, the Rev. W. Lisle Bowes, Ys 

Miss M. J. Jewsbury, Mr. and Mrs. Howitt, Delta (of Black. foundat 

wwood’s Magazine,) Alaric Watts, the Authors of the ‘ Rival address 

Crusoes,’ ‘ Solitary Walks in Many Lands,’ and the ‘OW side h 

Sailor’ of the Literary Gazette. Wi 
London : printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, ani those w 

Green. which t 

- —_————— 

Just published, price 8s. 6d., or bound in silk, with gilt leaves, Ww 
and a Frontispiece in gold on enamelled paper, price 10s, éd, > 
the Second Edition, enlarged and improved, of The y 

sOY'S OWN BOOK.—This elegant little knew t 
P volume, which is entirely novel in its plan, and is em- write f 

bellished with 312 Engravings, forms a COMPLETE ENCY. ‘tall b 

CLOPEDIA of all the Sports, Pastimes, and Amusements, bs 

Athletic, Scientific, and Recreative, of Boyhood and Youth. standit 
Published by Vizetelly, Branston, and Co., 135, Fleet-street § any of 

A NEW ANNUAL FOR 1829. betwee 

On the ist of November willbe published, f whi 

HE GEM, Edited by THOMAS HOOD,§ o ™ 
Esq., Author of ‘ Whims and Oddities,’ bound in rit the pu 
crimson silk, price 12s. ; the large paper copies, 16s. ; and wih omne ¢ 

proof impressions of the engravings, on India paper, M, 

The present Work is not merely a book of embellishment—) Whi 

thing to ‘ show our eyes and grieve our hearts,’—but the lite the pe 

rary contents have been arranged with care, and chiefly from’ the 

Writers of authorised popularity, viz.:—Sir Walter Scott; ¢. 8) 

Lamb; (Elia) H. Coleridge; J. Montgomery; the Author necess 

‘Edward Herbert's Letters ;’ Barry Cornwall; the Author of} mame | 

‘The O’Hara Family ;’ H. Smith; Delta, of * Blackwood's 

Magazine ;’ T. Keightley, one of the Authors of ‘ Fairy Le. 

gends ;’ J. Bowring; Miss Mitford, Tnurma, of ‘ The Lo-§ should 

don Magazine ;’ the late John Keats; the Author of ‘Tee + 

Subaltern ;’ Miss Lawrence, of ‘ London in the Olden Time ;' institu 

the Author of ‘ May you Like it,’ J. R. Planché; J. Kenney)§ requis 

C. H. Townshend; Rev. T. Dale; B. Barton; W. and M. an! sity 

R. Howitt; John Clare; T. Marshall; T. Hood, &¢, he 4 

The selection of tie Illustrations (fifteen) has been confided fo cumst 


A. Cooper, Esq., R.A., and they are as follow : impos 
Subjects. Painted by nar a E 
. A. Cooper, R.A. J.C. J n 





May Talbot 


The Death of Keeldar . . A. Cooper, R.A. A. W. Warten. condit 
The Painter’s Study . Chalon, R.A. Goodyear, sacrifi 
Hero and Leander . .« . Howard, R.A. Engleheart. 
The Farewell . . A. Cooper, R.A. J. Mitchell. comm 
Re arn et sm . Howard, R.A. S. Davenport # chanc 
The Widow . . . . . . R. Leslie, R.A. 8. Davesport in 
The Temptation onthe Mount J. Martin. . . W. R. Smith. its 
The Young Helvetian. . .J.R. West . . W. Ensom. ourte: 
The May Queen. . . . .« F. P. Stephanoff W. Ensom. ber of 
The Embarkation of the Doge * 

of Venice... . . .J.R. West . . W. Cooke this « 
Harry and his Dog . . Witherington . A. W. Wart@  cofiso 
The Fisherman’s Daughter . J. Bone . . . J. Phelps. leay 
Maid of Damascus . . Witherington . J.C. Rdwark.§ Ave 
An Ornamental Title Page . Corbould , . Engieheart. isu 





Embossed Presentation Plate Corbould . . A 








The Engravings of ‘ The Gem’ may be had separate. dela: 
Impressions, India paper, before the letters, 2/. 2s., ina y 
portfolio ; after the letters, 1/. 1s. ; ditto, plain paper, 168. know 

Published by W. Marshall, No. 1, Holborn Bars, he wi 

N.B. Marshall’s Twenty different Annual Pocket Books 
be published on the same day. the a 
London: Printed and Published every Wednesday m0 sf 

by WitttAm Lewer, at the Office, 147, Strand, ' 

Somerset House. , alsw 





